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THE ART OF PROGRAMME-MAKING. 
BY FR. NIECKS. 

IN calling programme-making an art I am 
thinking not of what it is but of what it ought 
to be. Programme-making as an art may be 
briefly and comprehensively defined as the 
selecting and grouping together of a number 
of musical works for performance in a manner 
that allows each of them free play to produce its 
full legitimate effect. Nothing seems to be more 
simple and easy, yet in reality few things are 
more complicated and difficult. Indeed, the 
multiplicity of factors that have to be reckoned 
with is by most people not even suspected. If 
the programme is to consist of a single work 
little difficulty will be experienced: you have 
only to choose a composition of indisputable 
merit that is within the grasp of the performers 
and the hearers, and your task is satisfactorily 
accomplished. But with every work added the 
difficulty increases enormously. The fact that 
the two or more constituent items are of irre- 
proachable excellence guarantees by no means 
the irreproachable excellence of the programme. 
In fact, a programme may consist of a selection 
of individually unexceptionable pieces, and 
nevertheless be an abomination as a whole. The 
following two programmes will illustrate this. 


Concert Cressonnois, Paris: Overture Demophon (Abt 
Vogler) ; Chorus from Za Vestale (Spontini) ; Minuet 
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from Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Lulli); Aria from Ze 
Nozze di Figaro (Mozart); Chaconne (Monsigny) ; 
Chorus from Les deux Avares (Grétry); Overture, Frei- 
schiitz (Weber) ; Greek Dance from Zes Erynnies (Mas- 
senet); Die Nonne (Schubert); Dance variations 
(Salvayre) ; Couplets, with chorus from Z’E£ufant Pro- 
digue (Auber); March and chorus from feaxne d’Arc 
(Gounod). 

Gentlemen’s Concert, Manchester : Sinfonietta (Cowan) 
Chaconne and Rigaudon (Monsigny); Overture, Stradella 
(Flotow) ; Valse Lente and Pizzicati (Delibes) ; Pianoforte 
concerto and shorter pieces (Mendelssohn, Jadassohn, 
Rubinstein, and Hiller) ; Arias and Songs (Handel, Doni- 
zetti, &c.). 


These are, I confess, extreme examples of what 
is very characteristically called “ miscellaneous 
selections,” and I also admit that they contain 
one or two items which are not altogether irre- 
proachable—at least, cannot claim a place among 
the best kind of art work; but the objection- 
ableness to be found in the above programmes 
is far from being exceptional, it taints almost 
all those of the most distinguished concert 
institutions on this globe of ours. To show 
that I am not speaking at random, I shall quote 
a few representative programmes. 


Gewandhaus, Leipzig: Overture, Ze Nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart); Aria from Zhe Barber of Seville (Rossini) ; 
Violoncello Concerto (H. Hofmann); Symphony (F. 
Hiller) ; Violoncello Romance (A. Dietrich); Three 
Songs (Rubinstein, Taubert, Jensen); Overture, Geno- 
veva (Schumann). 

Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna: Serenade 
(Mozart) ; Slavonic Rhapsody (Dvorak) ; Chorus of the 
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Reapers, from Prometheus (Liszt) ; Three more Choruses 
(Gericke and Schubert) ; Three Numbers from 7he Demon 
(Rubinstein). 

Conservatoire, Paris: Symphony, Zroica (Beethoven) ; 
Fragments from Z/ijah (Mendelssohn) ; Largo and Minuet 
from the 24th Symphony (Haydn); Fragments from 
Orpheus (Gluck) ; Overture (Berlioz). 

Chatelet, Paris: First’ Movement from Ze Désert 
(Fél. David) ; Prometheus (Saint-Saéns) ; Septet and 
March from Les Troyens (Berlioz) ; Sappho (Lacombe) ; 
Prayer from La Muette (Auber); Credo and Laudate 
(Thomas). ; 

Concert Populaire, Paris: Symphony in D major(Mozart); 
Tasso (Liszt); Intermezzo (Lachner) Fourth Pianoforte 
Concerto (Saint-Saéns); Variations and Polonaise from 
Serenade, Op. 8 (Beethoven) ; Overture, Le jeune Henri 
(Méhul). 

Philharmonic Society, London: Suite in D (Bach) ; 
Aria, Che fard (Gluck); Pianoforte Concerto in A flat 
(Hummel) ; Overture, Meeresstille (Mendelssohn) ; Sym- 
phony in B flat (Beethoven); Song from The Lady of the 
Lake (Macfarren) ; Overture, Amacreon (Cherubini). 

Hallé’s Concert, Manchester: Symphony (Mozart) ; 
Overture, Euryanthe (Weber); Academical Festival 
Overture (Brahms); Rhapsodie Norvégienne, No. 3 
(Svendsen); Pianoforte Concerto in c (Beethoven) ; 
Four Fantasiestiicke (Schumann). 


The programmes of other concert institutions 


at home and abroad, in Sydenham and in Berlin, 
in St. Petersburg and in Rome, in New York 
and in Melbourne, are of a similar nature, and 


tell the same tale, Pianoforte recitals escape 
the reproach of being too miscellaneous as little 
as orchestral and choral concerts. Nay, even 
performances of chamber music are not kept 
free from the disturbing and distracting elements 
of songs and instrumental solos. It is, indeed, 
an occurrence of the utmost rareness to meet 
with a programme which has not some serious 
fault or faults ; the most refined musicians, the 
most experienced conductors, are subject to fre- 
quent, if not continual, failure in this respect. 
We need not here inquire to what extent the 
artists are conscious of these shortcomings. No 
doubt they often are, or think they are, under 
the necessity of making, much against their 
inclination, concessions to the corrupt or uncul- 
tured taste of their audiences ; but it is equally 
certain that their own taste is not always above 
suspicion, the force of habit and of precedent 
having somewhat blunted the acuteness of their 
sensibility. 

Every work of art produces on the beholder 





or hearer an emotional impression, and the 
nobler the work the deeper and more lasting is 
the impression. Hence, unless—when several 
works are presented in succession—the sequence 
is properly graduated, or time is allowed for the 
impression to die away, the beholder or hearer 
will receive a series of more or less violent 
shocks. According to use and wont, we are at 
our concerts precipitated from one emotional 
state into another, whatever their disparity may 
be ; before one excitement has subsided, we are 
worked up into another. These abrupt changes 
can only be enjoyed by the frivolous, obtuse, 
and shallow; earnest, susceptible, and deep 
natures, are painfully affected by them. Of the 
incongruous jumbles of short pieces which we are 
accustomed to hear at musical performances it 
may be said that they “break all our nerves and 
‘fritter all our senses.” Moreover, songs and such 
like musical miniatures are out of place in public 
halls, before great crowds, and beside works of 
larger proportions ; like lyric poems, they should 
be kept for our solitude, for the family circle, 
and for the company of our congenial friends. 

Perhaps it may be asked, Are there not 
contrasts and changes of all kinds to be found 
in operas, oratorios, cantatas, symphonies, &c., as 
well as in miscellaneous selections ; and why are 
they to be accepted in the one case, and rejected 
in the other? The answer is simple: We accept 
them in the one case because they are embraced 
.by a higher unity; and we reject them in the 
other case because that higher unity is wanting. 

However, not only the psychical but also the 
physical aspect of the matter calls for attention ; 
that is, not only abrupt changes from exultation 
to despondency, from grandeur to frivolousness, 
from rapt devotion to wildest merriment, from 
intensest passion to cold formality, but also 
abrupt changes of key, of movement, of in- 
strumentation, and of style. 

Sequence of keys should be as much con- 
sidered by him who draws up a programme as by 
the composer of a symphony. The opening of a 
piece, let us say, in B major, immediately after 
the conclusion of one in C major, is physically 
not less disagreeable than the succession of a 
tripping air from Auber’s Les Diamans de la 
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Couronne, Fra Diavolo, or Carlo Broschi, to a 
pathetic scene from Wagner's Lohengrin, Tris- 
tan und Isolde, or Der Ring des Nibelungen, 
would be psychically. 

Monotony, however, has to be as much 
guarded against as irrelative contrasts and ex- 
cess of variety. A programme consisting of 
pieces alike in mood, or the same in key, rhythm, 
movement, or colouring, will not fail to weary 
the audience. The juxtaposition of Beethoven’s 
Egmont overture and Weber’s Concertstiick, for 
instance, cannot be commended, for the principal 
keys in both works are F minor and major. 

Nor is it enough to avoid the painfulness of 
irreconciled contrasts and the weariness of un- 
relieved monotony. The constituent parts of a 
programme have also to be placed in positions 
where they are not obscured by their surround- 
ings. This placing of each work in a suitable 
light causes in programme-making most trouble, 
and proves almost always a stumbling-block. 
It is a bad preparation for the enjoyment and 
appreciation of a quiet composition to have 


one’s sense-organs and imagination wrought up 


to a high pitch of excitement. If the nerves 
of the audience are strongly stimulated at the 
beginning of a musical performance, the more 
moderate stimulations of the sequel will pro- 
duce less than their adequate effect. Suppose 
you had a Titian and a Leonardo da Vinci, a 
Turner and a Wilson, a Mackart and an Over- 
beck, and wished to show them to some visitor, 
would you lead him first to the Titian, Turner, 
and Mackart? I think not. Yet Richter, in 
one of his London concerts, placed a symphony 
of Mozart’s between Wagner's overture to the 
Meistersinger and Berlioz’s overture to the 
Francs Fuges. 1 took this instance from one of 
Richter’s programmes, but those of any other 
conductor would have supplied an equally ap- 
posite one. 

As a rule, precedence is due to works accord- 
ing to their seniority. And, notwithstanding its 
numerous exceptions, the rule will be found to 
be a serviceable guide. Every new generation 
of composers add to the existing means of ex- 
pression, and must do so unless they content 
themselves with being less impressive than their 





predecessors. Gluck and Haydn appeared to 
the eighteenth century almost as daring as 
Wagner and Berlioz to the nineteenth ; and the 
twentieth century will wonder as much at our 
amazement as we at that of our forefathers. 
And now we come to the exceptions, which, 
however, I shall not attempt to enumerate. 
Suffice it to say the chronological test is not 
always decisive. The masculine energy and 
intellectual greatness of a Beethoven, Handel, 
Bach, and some others, enable these composers, 
when at their best, to hold their own against all 
new comers, and make many of these latter look 
small and insignificant. 

A letter addressed by Ruskin to the editor 
of the “Artist and Amateur Magazine” (see 
“Arrows of the Chase;” vol. i., p. 14) contains 
some remarks on the exhibition of pictures 
which are so perfectly applicable to performances 
of miscellaneous musical selections that it would 
be a pity not to transcribe them here. “Itisa 
strange thing,” writes the great art critic, “that 
the public never seem to suspect that there may 
be a poetry in painting, to meet which, some 
preparation of sympathy, some harmony of cir- 
cumstance, is required; and that it is just as 
impossible to see half a dozen great pictures as to 
read half a dozen great poems at the same time, 
if their tendencies or their tones of feeling be 
contrary or discordant. Let us imagine what 
would be the effect on the mind of any man of 
feeling to whom an eager friend, desirous of im- 
pressing upon him the merit of different poets, 
should read successively, and without a pause, 
the following passages, in which lie something 
of the prevailing character of the works of six 
of our greatest artists.” Hereupon Mr. Ruskin 
quotes some lines from Burns’ “ Twa Dogs” (9Q— 
12), Milton’s “Paradise Lost” (VI. 79—84), 
Burns’ “Death and Dr. Hornbook” (19—24), 
Byron’s “ Oh, snatched away in beauty’s bloom! ” 
(15 and 16), Campbell’s “ Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land” (1—4), Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound ” 
(Act I, sc. 2, lL. 17—25), coupling with them 
respectively the names of Landseer, Martin, 
Wilkie, Eastlake, Stanfield, and Turner, “ Pre- 
cisely to such advantage,” he then proceeds, 
“as the above passages so placed appear, are 
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the works of any painter of mind seen in the 
Academy. None suffer more than Turner's, 
which are not only interfered with by the 
prosaic pictures around them, but neutralise 
each other. Two works of his side by side 
destroy each other to a dead certainty, for each 
is so vast, so complete, so demandant of every 
power, so sufficient for every desire of the mind, 
that it is utterly impossible for two to be com- 
prehended together. Each must have the un- 
divided intellect, and each is destroyed by the 
attraction of the other; and it is the chief 
power and might of these pictures that they 
are works for the closet and the heart—works to 
be dwelt upon separately and devotedly.” There 
is really no exaggeration in what Mr. Ruskin 
says. His example of objectionable juxtaposi- 
tion of works of art discordant in their tendencies 
and tones of feeling can be easily matched, and 
matched more than once, with what we find in 
the programmes quoted on pp. 25 and 26. And 
let it be remembered that of all the arts music 


is capable of giving the most deep, acute, and 


forcible impressions. Moreover, the visitor of 
art-galleries has this advantage over the fre- 
quenter of concerts: he can look on any picture 
as long as he likes, shut his eyes at any moment, 
and proceed to another picture whenever the 
spirit moves him ; whereas, the unfortunate lover 
of music must take without choice of time and 
subject what is offered him, for holding his ears, 
besides being ill-bred, would only be imperfectly 
effectual. 

Historical concerts, whose cducational ten- 
dency is apt to militate against the purely 
esthetical exigencies of artistically satisfactory 
programmes, offer greater difficulties than any 
other class of concerts. As I intend to devote 
a special paper to the discussion of historical 
concerts, I shall now merely point out the 
danger of their degenerating into something 
resembling old curiosity shops. 

As regards the quantity of the contents of 
the programmes it will suffice to remember that 
too little is always better than too much, at 
least for artistic purposes, not perhaps for 
commercial ones, and that tco much is what 
over-fatigues the hearers, 





In conclusion allow me to recapitulate briefly 
what I have said. The fundamental condition 
of all good programme-making is that some 
homogeneity should be preserved throughout 
the programme, or, when this is divided by an 
interval, at least throughout each part. It is, 
therefore, advisable to restrict as far as possible 
the number of items, and absolutely necessary 
to avoid the clashing of incongruous moods and 
styles. As, however, monotony is as dangerous 
an enemy as variety untempered by congeniality, 
a watchful eye has to be kept on key, rhythm, 
movement, colouring, style, and especially on 
subject and feeling of the different constituent 
elements of the programme. Lastly, physical 
and psychical considerations tend to show that 
the simpler and quieter works are heard to most 
advantage when they precede the more com- 
plex and brilliant ones. 

Let us hope that the art of programme-making, 
which can hardly be said to have existed in the 
past or to exist in the present, will be an art of 
the future. At any rate, it is much wanted, and 
becomes more and more so every day in propor. 
tion as the expressional power of music increases 
and its emotional and intellectual scope widens. 
Hitherto concert-givers have only too often 
pandered to the appetites of those of the public 
whose taste was already vitiated, and debauched 
those whose taste was still pure and healthy. 








BREITKOPF AND HARTEL’S NEW AND 
COMPLETE EDITION OF MOZART’S 
WORKS. 

Mozart’s Werke, Serie V. Opern No. 12. Chore und 
Zwischenakte zu Thamos, Konig in Aegypten. 
Serie X. Miarsche, Symphoniesiitze und Kleinere 
Stiicke fiir Orchester, Nos. 1—1r4. Serie XI. 
Tianze fiir Orchester, Nos. 1—13. Serie XIV. 
Quartette fiir Zwei Violinen Bratsche und 
Violoncell, Nos. 1—9. 


Tue first work to be noticed in the present article 
—the music to Gebler’s drama, Zhamos, King of Egypt 
—occupies an exceptional position among Mozart’s 
works. In the first place, it is the only composition 
of its class which its author wrote. Though published 
in the present edition among the operas, it is really 
incidental music to a play, and in its form nearly 
resembles Beethoven’s music to £gmont, with the 
difference that the present work has no overture, and 
that the vocal numbers are choruses instead of solos. 
It was composed at Salzburg in 1779 or 1780, shortly 
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before /domeneo, and, as we learn from a letter written 
some years later by Mozart to his father, the drama 
was a complete failure, so that the music had no fair 


chance. Mozart, on February 15th, 1783, writes 
thus :— 


‘*T am very sorry that I shall not be able to use the music to 
Thamos. The piece is here, because it did not please, among 
the rejected works which are no more performed. It would have 
to be given simply because of the music, and that would be 
difficult. Certainly it is a pity.” 


That the play should have ‘failed will surprise 
nobody who reads Jahn’s analysis of the plot (i. 540, 
541). Itis one of the old-fashioned stories of con- 
spiracy, disguises, melodramatic and improbable inci- 
dents, with apparently very little human interest, the 
characters being mere lay figures with whom the 
spectator feels no sympathy. Yet this dull and 
unnatural drama suggested to Mozart some of the 
finest music we possess from his pen. The three 
choruses of Egyptian priests are the grandest choral 
pieces which their composer ever wrote—with possibly 
the single exception of the best parts of the Reguzem, 
from which, however, they differ so widely that a 
comparison is hardly possible. Some of our readers 
will be familiar with these three splendid pieces, which 
are tolerably well known from their having been adapted 
to Latin words, and published as the three motets, 
**Splendente te Deus,” ‘‘ Deus, tibi laus et honor,” and 
“Ne pulvis et cinis.” By whom the adaptation to Latin 
words was made is not known, but that it was done 
with the approval of the composer may be inferred 
from the fact that after his death copies of the first 
and third of the choruses, with the Latin text added, 
were found among his papers; and an additional 
argument in favour of this view is furnished by the 
letter quoted above. Though less contrapuntal in 
style than the greater part of Mozart’s church music, 
these choruses have a distinctly sacred character, and 
nobody knowing them only as motets would suspect 
that they were originally written for the stage. We 
can form some idea from them as to what kind of 
Church music Mozart would have written for Salzburg 
had he not been hampered by insufficient resources, 
and by the taste of the archbishop of the city. With 
the exception of the unfinished mass in c minor, com- 
posed in 1782, Mozart wrote no church music later 
than 1780, until within a few months of his death, 
when he penned the celestial “ Ave verum.” Had he 
found time or inclination during the later years of his 
life to devote himself to this class of composition, there 
can be little doubt that he would have produced 
masterpieces worthy to rank with his best works in 
other departments of his art. A noteworthy feature 
of these choruses in Zhamos is their gorgeous instru- 
mentation. Excepting clarinets, the full modern 
orchestra, including trombones, is employed, and the 
colouring, especially in the second chorus, “Gottheit 
iiber Alle miichtig,” has a richness and variety which 
Mozart never surpassed. It may be remarked in 
passing that, with the exception of the solo for the 
high priest, which commences the final chorus, no 





indications of solo voices are to be found in the new 
score, though the published Latin versions of both 
first and second choruses contain many passages 
marked so. It is probable, as Jahn conjectures, that 
the second movement of the second chorus was 
designed for a quartet. This seems evident not only 
from the general style of the music, but also from the 
light orchestration, and still more from the florid 
passage for soprano (pages 80 and 81 of the score), 
which would be hardly practicable by any average 
chorus. 

The entractes of King Thamos, though not 
standing on the same elevation as the choruses, are by 
no means destitute of interest. Each bears a super- 
scription indicating its connection with the drama ; 
for example, to the first one is prefixed, “The first 
act ends with the resolution arrived at between Pheron 
and Mirza to place Pheron onthethrone.” Obviously 
such a subject could hardly suggest any definite 
musical treatment, and the movements must there- 
fore be judged as absolute music. The first entr’acte 
(in c minor), in the form of the first movement of a 
symphony, is not one of the most striking ; the second, 
an andante in E flat, with charming obbligato passages 
for the oboe, is much finer; while the third, which 
seems from the indications to have been intended as 
melodrama, though no pauses are left (as in the 
Zaide) for speaking, is the most interesting of all. The 
fourth entracte in D minor is very good, the second 
subject (in three-bar rhythm) being both novel and 
charming. The last instrumental number, depicting 
a storm, is not very important, and somewhat con- 
ventional. 

Most of the works published at present in Series X. - 
possess little more than a historical interest. The twelve 
marches which come first are, it is needless to say, 
pretty and melodious, but they are quite in Mozart’s 
every-day manner. The same may be said of the 
early allegro (Kéchel, 121), which appears to be the 
finale of some symphony, the rest of which was either 
never written or is lost. We next find a very pretty 
minuet in c major (Kiéchel, 409), and then a gem of 
the first water. This is the masonic funeral music 
(Maurerische Trauermustk, Kochel, 477), composed 
in 1785, as we learn from Mozart's autograph cata- 
logue, “for the death of brothers Mecklenburg and 
Eszterhazy.” ‘This piece is an adagio of 69 bars, writ- 
ten for strings, oboes, one clarinet, one corno di bas- 
setto, two horns, and a contrafagotto ad libitum. 
Mozart subsequently wrote parts for two more corni di 
bassetto, to replace the horns, and these parts are 
given above the score in small notes. The peculiar 
combination of instruments employed gives a sombre 
colouring to the music, and the treatment of a Gregorian 
cantus firmus recalls the ‘Te decet hymnus” of the 
Requiem. Jahn truly says of this work ‘“‘ Mozart has 
written nothing which by its technical treatment and 
its finished tone-colouring, produces a more beautiful 
effect, nor which by its earnest feeling and psychological 
truth touches more deeply than this short adagio.” 

A stronger contrast to the funeral music than that to 
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be found in the following piece; the “ Musical Joke” for 
strings and horns can hardly be imagined. This 
most amusing work (Kichel, 522) was written at 
Vienna in June, 1787. In Germany the work is also 
known as Bauern Symphonie, and it is designed as a 
burlesque both of amateur performers and of incom- 
petent and uneducated composers. While the full 
point of the joke can only be realised by musicians, 
there is much which will at once strike the most casual 
hearer. For example, every one will appreciate the 
passage in the minuet where the horns in a solo 
passage get fearfully out of tune, and make the most 
appalling dissonances; or again in the adagio, the 
opening theme in which the first violin persists in 
playing F sharp instead of F natural. Very ludicrous, 
too, is the cadenza for the first violin at the end of the 
same movement. Here the soloist loses his place on 
the finger-board entirely, and stops all his notes too 
sharp, finishing at last in the key of p instead of c. 
The most comical effect of all is reserved for the close 
of the work, where each instrument leaves off in a 
different key. The jokes at the expense of composers 
are quite as good, though they do not lie as much on 
the surface. Anything more ridiculous than the 
thematic developments of the first and last movements 
can hardly be imagined, while faults of harmony are 
to be found’ on almost every page. One of the 
cleverest points of the work is that one feels it to be a 
joke throughout. It is not such music as would be 
written by one who really knew no better ; but we can 
see Mozart laughing over his work all the time, just 
as Mendelssohn must have done over the clown’s 
funeral march in the AM/idsummer Night's Dream, a 
piece conceived in much the same spirit as the present. 
The last piece at present issued in this series is a 
sonata for bassoon and violoncello (Kéchel, 292), a 
work more curious than interesting. 

The dances for orchestra (Series XI.), the first 
portion of which lies before us, are so interesting that 
we must abstain from more than a few general remarks, 
simply because if we begin to enter into details it will 
be almost impossible to stop. All date from Mozart’s 
ripest period, and most of them were written for the 
balls at the Redoutensaal in Vienna, for which, by the 
way, Beethoven’s minuets and “ Deutsche Tiinze” for 
orchestra were also composed. It is a curious thing 
that neither Mozart’s nor Beethoven’s dances contain 
any viola parts. The inference is that these instru- 
ments were wanting in the orchestra of the Re- 
doutensaal. Of the eighty-five dances now under 
notice, by far the larger number are thirty-two bars in 
length, containing a first part of two sections of eight 
bars each, followed by a trio of the same form. In 
some cases the last dance of a set has a longish coda 
attached to it, but this is not invariable. The wealth 
of melodic invention, the constant charm and variety 
of these. little dances, is truly surprising, while as 
studies of orchestration they may rank with the best 
of Mozart’s works. In addition to the ordinary 
orchestral instruments we find here the grosse-caisse 
(p. 87), the cymbals (p. 100), the tambourine (pp. 





100, 114), and, most curious of all, the hurdy-gurdy, 
under the name of Leiter (pp. 48, 141). A very 
novel effect is obtained in a little trio entitled, “ Die 
Schlittenfahrt” (the Sledge Ride) by the combination 
of strings with a bassoon solo, two post-horns in different 
keys, and five small bells. But the whole collection 
is full of interesting points, and is well worthy of the 
careful attention of the student. 

The first nine string quartets, though all early 
works, give proof of their composer’s unerring instinct, 
even as a boy. The very first, written at Lodi in 
1770, shows a perfect insight into the specialities of 
the quartet style ; there is not a single passage which 
is in any degree symphonic. There is nothing very 
striking in the music, but the workmanship shows but 
few signs of inexperience. The six quartets which 
follow (Kéchel, 155 to 160) were written two years 
later, and a considerable advancé in style is already 
perceptible. ‘The thematic treatment, especially, is 
superior, and there is more freedom in the counter- 
point. The two quartets in B flat and FE flat (Kéchel, 
159, 160), are most interesting. The former begins 
with an amply-developed andante, succeeded by an 
allegro in G minor of astonishing fire and vigour for so 
youthful a work, and a very pretty rondo concludes 
the quartet. No. 7, in £ flat, opens with a charming 
allegro, the theme of which is identical with that of the 
slow movement in the duet piano sonata in B flat, the 
only difference being that here it is in common, there 
in triple time. A very fine foco adagio follows, but 
the finale is not equal to the preceding movements. 
The last two quartets as yet published (Kéchel, 168, 
169) belong to a later set, written at Vienna in 1773. 
Here still further progress will be noted. The con- 
trapuntal element comes prominently forward, espe- 
cially in the quartet in F, in which the andante is 
a four-part canon, though not strictly carried through, 
and the finale is an amply-developed fugue. The 
following quartet, in A, is less severe in style, but by 
no means inferior in interest. The remainder of this 
set are not yet published, and must therefore be 
noticed on a future occasion. © EBENEZER PROUT. 








COMPOSER OR COMPOSITOR. 


THE composer takes a theme or subject for his text, 
some striking short melody which is to be the beginning 


and end of all he does. Every subsequent passage, 
every subsequent idea, must grow naturally out fiom 
this thought. The key the composer chooses is his 
field of operation. He has twelve semitones in his 
key, all of which are subjective to the key-sound, and 
can be made relative keys to the original. He has, 
therefore, one hundred and forty-four keys at his dis- 
posal, and in these days sometimes we witness the 
attempt to bring the whole hundred and forty-four 
into action. It can readily be.understood how, with 
an immense array of sounds like these, it is possible to 
add to, to enrich, to illustrate, to vary in every pos- 
sible way the subject the composer may select as his 
theme. The difficulty to do this well lies in making 
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the whole composition @ unity, to create the feeling 
that it is one thing, a perfect thing in itself, and not a 
thing of shreds and patches ; that it isa natural thing, 
a stream from one fountain, not a thing made up of 
bits and scraps, borrowed here and stolen there, one 
part putting you in mind of Mozart, another of Weber, 
and a third of Mendelssohn, not a thing abounding in 
abrupt changes, every now and then raising the most 
disagreeble associations. 

We often see such music as this, we are often com- 
pelled to listen to such music as this. It is the 
offspring of the most intense vanity combined with 
the most solid ignorance. 

There are those who read the works of the great 
composers ; and because oftentimes great things appear 
easy things to accomplish, these men sit down and 
write oratorios and operas without really knowing the 
essential elements of composition. 

The treatment of musical ideas is thrown into divers 
shapes, for which there are appropriate names. For 
example, there is the symphony, the overture, the 
sonata, the rondo, and the many different forms of 
the dance, such as the waltz, the quadrille, the polka 
of the present day, the sarabande, passacaglia, 
corante, galliarde, gigue, minuet, of past days. 
Again, there is in vocal music the series of forms or 
order of ideas, as the ballad, the aria, the duet, the 
trio, the part-song, and in the Church, the hymn, the 
chant, and the anthem. By terms like these we 
mark the peculiar shape and order in which the com- 
poser writes down his composition. These names 
signify the order of the progress of ideas, and also in 
some measure the spirit intended to be exhibited. 
For instance, when we see an andante movement we 
know it is not a scherzo ; an intermezzo, we know it is 
not a finale. Each of these different movements have 
their laws of arrangement, their order of connection, 
membership, and modes of conclusion, and although 
great composers treat them with some degree of 
variation, and always with their own peculiar handling, 
still they are realities so fixed and certain as to 
prove necessities or obligations upon composers when 
writing music. We expect to find in every composition 
some known form, and if it be that is not reducible to 
any one of these known forms, we have no difficulty 
in assigning its parentage to the compositor in music. 

Art language is technicality, art thought is feeling. 
The musical composer is free, not because he respects 
no law, for he is bound to obey innumerable laws, but 
he is free because he perceives the necessity and 
advantage of conforming to these laws. The course 
of the planets which apparently move so freely, is 
determined by innumerable ordinances. Harmonious 
law orders all things, otherwise chaos would ensue, 
and discord unmusical would return once more. The 
musician, like the moralist, does not regard laws as 
keeping him in bondage, but as providing him with a 
free course. Neither should try to abolish laws, but 
to fulfil them. 

“*A musical composition,” said Haydn, “should 
have a natural and striking melody, each idea ought 





to spring out of the preceding passage, the ornaments 
should be sparingly and judiciously introduced, and 
the accompaniments never be overcharged. The 
rules of harmony should be strictly adhered to, the 
violation of which can never be excused without 
the compensation of some inspired effect. When I 
sit down to compose, I resign myself to the feelings 
of my unrestrained imagination, and if fancy suggests 
a happy thought, I endeavour to follow it up, and 
while I keep in view my master-subject and general 
plan, my aim is to work the different passages into a 
regular and consistent whole.” JostaH PITTMAN. 








H. BERLIOZ’S “BENVENUTO CELLINI.” 


“Brer, lopéra fut joué. On fit 4 Vouverture un 
succts exageré, et l’on siffla tout le reste avec un en- 
semble et une énergie admirable.” Thus Berlioz, in 
his AZémoires, describes the first performance of his 
first opera, Benvenuto Cellini, in Paris, on September 
3, 1838, with the celebrated French dramatic singer 
Duprez as the hero. The work met with even a 
worse reception at Covent Garden, where it was first 
played on June 25, 1853, under the direction of the 
composer (with Sig. Tamberlik as “Cellini,” and 
Mme. Julienne as “‘ Teresa”). On this occasion not 
even the overture—which had been applauded in the 
concert-room—was spared ; the opera was most un- 
favourably received, and speedily withdrawn. De- 
spite these adverse verdicts, it has met with some 
success in Germany (at Weimar and Hanover), and 
Mr. Carl Rosa has ventured to announce it as one of 
his novelties for the present season. First impres- 
sions should, as a rule, be distrusted. Political ex- 
citement, partisanship, and public impenetrability ; each 
and all have at times interfered with the success, or 
rather proper appreciation of new and original works ; 
as, for example, of Fidelio and Euryanthe at Vienna ; 
of the Barber of Seville at Rome ; and of Zannhduser 
at Paris twenty years ago. Music that is new, that 
looks to the future rather than to the past, perplexes 
and even estranges for a time the general public, and 
is sure at the first to be opposed by the many who 
prefer to travel “in the old established railways of 
custom.” In his Mémoires Berlioz has but little to 
say about his operas (Benvenuto, Beatrice and Benedict, 
and Les Troyens), but with respect to the first he 
informs us that but for the kindness of his friend, the 
distinguished writer M. Ernest Legouvé, he would not 
have succeeded in accomplishing his task. He had 
his wife, his son, and himself to maintain: he was 
forced, therefore, to attend to other work, and could 
not, as he desired, devote his whole time to his score. 
M. Legouvé lent him two thousand francs, thanks to 
which he was soon able to finish Benvenuto. Among 
the great musicians of his day there were several who 
did not fail to perceive his individuality and genius: 
as, for example, Schumann and Liszt. Paganini, too, 
a composer of some originality, gave a practical proof 
of his admiration for the composer of the “ Symphonie 
Fantastique ” by bestowing on him the large sum of 
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20,000 francs. This was at the end of 1838, and in 
September of the same year the eminent violinist, 
after hearing Benvenuto Cellini, is reported to have 
said :— Si j’étais directeur de Yopéra j’engagerais 
aujourd’hui méme ce jeune homme & m’écrire 3 autres 
partitions ; je lui en donnerais le prix d’avance, et je 
ferais un marché d’or.” 

It is strange and also sad that the performance of 
so clever and characteristic a work as Benvenuto 
Cellini should have resulted in such a complete fiasco. 
Strange indeed, for the light, nay, almost frivolous, 
plot, the attractive melodies, the many condescensions 
to public taste, or rather want of taste, and the pictu- 
resque and effective orchestration, ought surely for a 
time to have proved a source of attraction, and coun- 
terbalanced any opposition engendered by the novel 
harmonies, varied and peculiar rhythms, and other 
manifestations of originality. We also say that it is sad, 
because the hostile reception given to his work had 
certainly a depressing influence on the composer. Mr. 
F. Hueffer justly observes in his biography of Wagner 
that “fortune handled him with all the relentless 
cruelty which she seems to reserve especially for the 
children of genius.” But adversity endured only for 
a season with Wagner, and success came to him with 
his first work before he had reached his thirtieth year: 
whereas, when Berlioz failed to win even a momentary 
triumph with his opera, he was in his thirty-fifth year, 
and had already for many years striven and suffered. 
Too much sorrow leads to despair, and Berlioz to the 
end of his life was one “whom men love not.” He 
always thought the public verdict unjust, and fifteen 
years afterwards, when the composer re-read his score, 
probably at the time that the opera was going to be 
performed at Covent Garden, he has told us he 
thought his work had deserved a better fate. 

The libretto of Benvenuto Cellini was written by MM. 
Léon de Wailly and Auguste Barbier. The hero of the 
piece is of course Benvenuto Cellini, the famous gold- 
smith and sculptor, who was born at Florence in 1500, 
and died in that city in 1570. The statue of Perseus 
with the head of Medusa was one of his grandest 
achievements, and the artist in his celebrated Memoirs 
has given a graphic description of all the troubles and 
difficulties with which he had to contend while work- 
ing at this masterpiece. The bronze figure of Perseus 
is now in the Loggia de’ Lanzi at Florence, where 
Berlioz must have seen it during his stay in Italy. 
Of his other noted works, the salt-cellar executed for 
the French king Francis I. is in the Ambraser Gallery 
at Vienna, and the bronze relief of the Nymph of 
Fontainebleau in the Louvre. It may be of interest 
to mention that at Windsor Castle there are some 
shields richly covered with embossed work ascribed 
to Cellini, and several medals which he executed for 
Pope Clement VII. and the King Francis I. 

At the opening of the first act the theatre repre- 
sents a drawing-room in the house of Balducci, the 
Pope’s treasurer. He is looking for his daughter Teresa, 
and at last discovers her at the window. She fetches 
his gloves, his stick, and his dagger, and he goes away 





murmuring about the trouble the Pope gives him 
about the lazy Florentine Cellini, and expressing a 
wish that the Holy Father would employ in his place 
the Roman artist Fieramosca. Cellini is then heard 
behind the scenes singing with some of the gay car- 
nival revellers. He enters into Balducci’s house, but 
Teresa hearing steps begs him not to stop. He 
assures her that she heard nothing but his companions, 
and in a song declares to her his love. ‘The noise 
was, however, caused by the entry of Fieramosca, 
Cellini’s rival and Teresa’s betrothed. They'do not 
perceive him, but remain conversing with one an- 
other. Cellini continues to make love to Teresa, and 
she warns him of the hopelessness of his passion. At 
last, however, he persuades her to meet him at the 
Colonna Square on the morrow; he, disguised as a 
monk, and his pupil Ascanio as a capuchin friar, are to 
carry her off to Florence. Unfortunately for the lovers 
this plan is overheard by Fieramosca. They have 
scarcely uttered the words “A demain,” when Bal- 
ducci, the stern father, is heard approaching. Fiera- 
mosca creeps into Teresa’s room, and Cellini hides 
behind the door as Balducci enters. ‘Teresa, in order 
to give her lover an opportunity to escape—of which 
he is not slow to avail himself—tells her father she 
has heard a noise in her room, and believes some one 
is there. The father hastens thither, and to Teresa’s 
astonishment soon returns, dragging in Fieramosca. 
The servants and neighbours are called in, and attack 
the unhappy man, threatening to give him a cold bath 
under the pump. Thus ends the first act. The first 
scene in the second act is the court of a tavern near 
the Colonna square. Cellini enters, and sings in 
praise of Teresa, whom he soon hopes to meet. 
His friends and pupils arrive, and sing a chorus in 
honour of the “maitres ciseleurs.” After a long 
scene with the innkeeper, who refuses to give more 
wine until what they have had is paid for, Ascanio 
arrives with a bag of money, and gives it to Cellini 
from the Pope in order to defray the expenses of 
the casting of the Perseus statue on the follow- 
ing day. Then follows another chorus, and we 
have a scene between Fieramosca and his friend 
Pompeo. The latter, informed of all that has hap- 
pened, and of the plot to seize Teresa, persuades 
Fieramosca to dress up as a monk, and promises to 
disguise himself as a capuchin friar, so that they can 
forestall Cellini and Ascanio, and be the first to carry 
off Teresa. Fieramosca, sword in hand, sings a 
humorous song, while engaged in an imaginary com- 
bat with his adversary. We then have the great 
carnival scene. Balducci enters with his daughter ; 
to please her he has come to witness the fun and the 
pantomime. Cellini and Ascanio, disguised, also come 
in. After a chorus of mountebanks, the pantomime 
commences. Balducci finds himself caricatured on 
the stage, and, losing his temper, rushes to chastise 
the merry actors. Amidst the confusion Cellini and 
Fieramosca, who has also arrived, both advance, and 
each offers his arm to Teresa. She is frightened, and 
screams out “Arrest them!” A fight ensues. Cellini 
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kills Pompeo, but owing to the confusion and noise, 
which is increased by the firing of guns from the 
castle of St. Angelo, he makes his escape through the 
crowd. 

The third act opens with a chorus of the workmen 
about to help at the furnace for the casting of the 
statue. Teresa and Ascanio then enter, the latter still 
disguised as a capuchin friar. They hear a chorus of 
monks in the distance, and both fall on their knees 
and pray to the Virgin for the safety of Cellini. Their 
prayer is soon answered, for while they are still on 
their knees Cellini rushes in, and explains how he 
escaped from the crowd the preceding day, how he 
hid all night, and how he managed to reach his home 
by jcining himself unperceived to a company of monks. 
They all three decide to escape at once to Florence ; 
but are interrupted by the arrival of Balducci and 
Fieramosca, and immediately afterwards by the arrival 
of the Cardinal. The latter comes to inquire if the 
statue is cast, but has first to listen to the accusations 
of Balducci and Fieramosca. Cellini threatens to 
smash to pieces his mould unless the Cardinal grants 
him absolution for all his sins, and promises him the 
hand of Teresa. “If the statue is cast to-night,” 
replies the Cardinal ; “‘ your requests shall be granted ; 
but if not you shall be hung.” Then comes the scene 
of the casting ; the mould falls, the statue appears 
with the inscription, “Si quis te loeserit, ego tuus 
ultor ero.” Cellini is forgiven, and the opera con- 
cludes with a chorus of general rejoicing from every 
one, not even excepting Fieramosca himself. 

In forming this plot the writers of the libretto have 
drawn partly from the memoirs of Cellini and partly 
from their own imagination. They have taken certain 
names and incidents mentioned by Cellini, and ar- 
ranged them according to their own pleasure. In 
the Memoirs there is not a word about Balducci 
and Teresa; but the author does speak about a 
Sicilian girl with whom he fell in love, who seemed 
to repay his attachment with equal ardour, and 
about a design he had formed to run away with 
the young lady to Florence. There is also mention 
made in the Memoirs of a Milanese jeweller named 
Pompeo, who was killed in a fray by our hero. 
Cellini is protected by the Cardinal Cornaro, and the 
whole affair related in the most favourable light for 
Benvenuto to the Pope, who granted him pardon 
for the manslaughter, and gave him an order to work 
for the mint. Again, in the play the statue of Perseus 
is being made for the Pope, whereas Cellini produced 
that famous specimen of his art while in the service 
of Cosmo de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany. In 
the play the metal runs short at the moment of filling 
the mould, and Ascanio and others fetch all Cellini’s 
works of art, and fling them into the furnace. In the 
Memoirs the artist only sacrifices “his dishes and 
porringers.” The Ascanio of the play was a real 
character ; he became apprentice to Benvenuto in 
Rome, followed him to Paris when he entered the 
service of King Francis, and remained there when his 
master returned to Italy. 





The overture opens with a short and vigorous 
phrase, allegro deciso, founded on a passage from 
the carnival music in the second act. Then follows a 
larghetto ; the basses, sézzicazo, announce the cardinal 
theme from the third act, and a few bars later on the 
“ Ariette d’Arlequin” from the pantomime music in the 
second act is given out by the wood wind, the former 
theme serving for a time as bass. After some clever 
combinations and developments of these two motives 
the allegro deciso returns, and we have an overture 
in orthodox form, full of life and brilliant instrumen- 
tation. At the close a vigorous stretto, also based 
on a theme in the opera, is suddenly interrupted by 
a pause of three bars, and before the final cadence a 
few bars of the cardinal theme, in augmentation, are 
played by the violoncellos. The Ouverture Carac- 
téristique “Le Carnaval Romain” written several 
years later than Benvenuto Cellini, is entirely made 
up of themes from the opera; the opening melody 
andante sostenuto, given out by the cor anglais 
being taken from the duet between Teresa and Cellini 
of the first act, and the themes of the allegro from 
the “Saltarello.”. The following note on the title- 
page of the autograph score—“ Avant le lever de la 
toile l’orchestre exécutera ouverture (gravée) de Ben- 
venuto; avant de commencer la 2“ partie du 
premier acte, il exécutera celle du Carneval Romain 
(gravée également)”—shows the composer’s intentions 
with regard to this overture. The influence of Gluck, 
Mozart, and Weber, on Berlioz, is to be traced 
in these two pieces so clearly identified with the 
opera. The interruption of the allegro by the larghetto 
movement in the Ce//iné overture reminds one some- 
what of the incidental andante in Mozart’s overture to 
the Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 


In the first number of the opera, when Cellini and 
his gay friends are singing outside Balducci’s house, 
the composer very naturally makes use of guitars and 
tambourines, the favourite instrument of the Italian 
peasantry. He had studied various effects to be 
obtained from the latter instrument, and in the auto- 
graph score gives minute directions, thus : ‘“‘roulement 
avec le doigt,” i.e., rubbing the parchment with the 
finger, and “ronflement par le frottement du pouce,” i.e., 
rubbing the parchment with the whole weight of the 
thumb. The second number, Teresa’s air, begins 
with a Récit. (larghetto), followed by a cavatine, and 
concluding with a cabaletta. The introduction and 
cavatine are elegant and pleasing ; but the conclusion 
is somewhat commonplace. It is, however, saved by 
some charmingly delicate orchestration. The next 
scene, including the duet between the lovers, and the 
spirited terzet in which Cellini, overheard by Fiera- 
mosca, describes his scheme, contains some of Berlioz’s 
most delicate writing, and at times reminds one of 
the Faust music. The finale is bright and sparkling, 
and well suited to the words. The accompaniment to 
Cellini’s charming air, at the opening of the second act, 
shows how well Berlioz understood the effect of contrast 
in instrumentation. As Benvenuto Cellini used to set 
and adorn jewels, so Berlioz has clothed his thoughts 
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with exquisite taste and fancy. It is worthy of notice 
throughout the whole of the opera, how delicately 
nearly all passages for solo voices are scored. ‘The 
two great choruses in this act are full of power, and if 
well sung would doubtless prove highly effective. _ 

We have just spoken about the delicacy of Berlioz’s 
instrumentation. But when the braggart and coward 
Fieramosca, in presence of an imaginary enemy, sings 
of his resistless might, the composer has furnished 
him with an orchestra in keeping with his martial 
utterances. In addition to the usual wood, wind, and 
strings, we have here a piccolo, flute, four horns, 
cornets, trumpets, alto, tenor, and bass trombones 
(employed for the first time since the overture), 
ophicleide, drums, and triangle. This clever and 
amusing song comes immediately before the finale to 
the second act—the great carnival scene, a genuine 
inspiration, which, if we mistake not, will be reckoned 
as one of Berlioz’s happiest efforts. 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 





MASSENET’S OPERA, HERODIADE. 


THE new opera of Massenet has been launched with 
much éc/at at Brussels, and has achieved a well-merited 
success. The subject has a mixed origin, partly Biblical, 
partly romantic. Saint John the Evangelist is loved by 
Herodiade the wife of Herod, and also by her daughter 
Salome; but the latter has become a convert to the 
teaching of the Baptist, and has so strong an affection for 
the Prophet that, instead of requesting his head, she 
sacrifices herself when informed of his death. 

The opera is in three acts. In the first scene Herod 
declares his love for Salome, and seeks its reciprocation. 
The second scene brings on Vitellius the Pro-Consul, who 
arrives from Rome. The second act displays the interior 
of the. Temple at Jerusalem, in which John being accused 
by Herodiade of conspiracy, is condemned with Salome. 
The third act is occupied with the dungeon in which John 
is immured, and to which Salome gains access—the final 
scene being the interview between Herodiade and Salome, 
and the death of the latter. 

The chief morceaux which have been received with the 
greatest favour are, in the first act, Salome’s air, “Il est 
doux, il est bon,” which is one of extreme beauty and 
delicacy ; the ariette of Herodiade, “ Ne me refuse pas ;” 
and the duet between Salome and Jean, “Ce qui je 
veux ;” both of which are admirable. In the second act, 
the duet of Salome and Herod, wherein occur strains of 
much warmth, “ Vision fugitive” and “‘ Mon amour, mon 
espoir,” uttered by Herod; the Temple scene, and the 
intoned melody, “ Schemah Israél” of the priestess, with 
its oriental Meumas ; the ballet, with the “ Chant de la 
rose” of the Susamite, with its harp accompaniment ; the 
phrase sung by Salome in the piéce d’ensemble’ of the 
tinale, when she throws herself before Jean to protect him, 
“C’est Dieu qui lon te nomme!” In the last act (the 
subterranean) the duet of Salome and Jean, where occurs 
Salome’s phrase, “ Ami, la mort n’est pas cruelle!” the 
unison passages of the cadenza, also the species of ground 
bass with its varied superstructure ; and the duet with 
Salome and Herodiade, which is full of graceful passion. 

M. Massenet in Herodiade has not scorned to seek for 
inspiration from Verdi. The situations are frequently 
similar'to those in Aida, and perhaps, had there existed 
no Aida, Herodiade would not have been written. Aida 
is evidently much admired by M. Massenet; so also 





the divine Requiem of Verdi. But it must not be 
supposed that M. Massenet is one of those shameless, 
bold imitators who “convey” the thoughts of others, 
having none of their own. Throughout Herodiade genius 
shines, and the facile hand of the author of “ Le Roi de 
Lahore” is easily recognised. If now and then tinsel 
supplies the place of pure gold, it is the fault or exigency 
of the modern school of writing, which inverts the older 
order, and places the orchestra first in importance. It 
might sometimes be said sound is preferred to sense, for 
noise is predominant. Happily, in Herodiade there is so 
much that is graceful, elegant, refined, and chaste, that 
with someslight changes as regards the dramatis persone, 
the opera may well receive general consideration, and 
enjoy universal commendation. 








A NEW COMPOSITION OF BEETHOVEN. 
(See our Music Pages, 35 10 38.) 


“THE late prince esteemed you highly, and you are 
held in the like esteem by his children ;” so writes 
Court-Councillor Peters, in the year 1819, in the so- 
called Conversation-book of Beethoven, which the 
then completely deaf master always had to carry in 
his pocket. Historical dates prove that this entry 
could only have reference to Prince Lobkowitz, in 
Vienna, who died in 1816, leaving two sons. It must 
have been highly interesting to the author to peruse 
these about one hundred and thirty conversation- 
books in the Berlin library, and to find the following 
notice, which was, no doubt, published by the authority 
of O. Jahn, the author of Mozart’s biography, and 
who collected facts for a Beethoven biography, which 
notice appeared in 1865 in A. W. Thayer’s Chrono- 
logical list of Beethoven’s works. There we read (page 
208):—“ Cantata for a special occasion, composed 
in 1816.” This cantata, which is supposed to be at 
the present time in Prague, was written by Beethoven, 
both words and music, for his friend Peters. It was 
the intention that this little piece should be sung by 
the young princes, the pupils of Peters, to their 
father on the anniversary of his birthday. The death 
of the prince, however, which took place on the 
7th of December, 1816, frustrated their plan. The 
7th of December was not only the day of the prince’s 
death, but also that of his birth. The fact is, so far, 
without doubt, the cantata has not only never been 
sung, but up to the present time it has been thought 
to be lost. Amongst the documents belonging to the 
late wife of the elder of the two princes, I succeeded 
in discovering the manuscript. Here it is just as it 
was performed in the year 1823, on the birthday of 
the same prince (then 27 years of age), and as I have 
found it in the musical archive of the Castle of Eisen- 
berg in Bohemia. The autograph is in the possession 
of Herr Ottokar Zeithamer, in Prague, and on com- 
paring my copy with the autograph, I find it perfectly 
correct. 

Although the little work is not of great importance, 
yet, being a composition of Beethoven, associated 
with the memory of one of his most excellent friends, 
it possesses a double interest. The dedication to the 
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BEETHOVENS LOBKOWITZ-CANTATA. 


Abends am 12‘¢2 April 1823 vor dem Geburtstage 
S? D. des Herrn Fiirsten Ferdinand von Lobkowitz. 
Allegro non troppo. 
Solo. 
It Voice. By f — 
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prince by Beethoven of seven of his most important 
works testified to the mutual esteem which existed 
between them. It has been related to me by the 
daughter-in-law of the prince, who died 15th of 
December, as mentioned in my little book, “ New 
Pictures from the Life of Music and its Masters” 
(Munich, 1870), that Beethoven wrote a letter, dated 
8th January of the following year, 1817, to the young 
noble heir, revealing the intense regard with which 
he had enjoyed the friendship of the prince. He 
writes :—“ I take the liberty of sending you this dedi- 
cation, which was intended for your lamented father, 
but by untoward circumstance did not reach him. I 
hope you will accept this little offering of thankfulness 
I had intended for your good father. Pray, believe 
me to be one of those who know you will fulfil all his 
expectations, and perform those great deeds men will 
expect from you in your exalted position of life.” 
Court-Councillor Peters certifies, as we have before 
indicated, that the son faithfully followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, at least in regard to Beethoven. 
C. F. Pohl’s “ History of the Vienna Conservatoire” 
shows for the years 1833 to 1848 not less a sum 
than 16,000 florins subsidised by the prince. That 
“ Dedication” was Beethoven’s “ Liederkreis” to his 
greatly beloved Amelie Sebald in Berlin, and then 
just published. The prince had a strong and fine 
baritone voice, and frequently sang. But it is time to 
make his closer acquaintance. The Bohemian family 
of Lobkowitz is one of the oldest, grandest, richest, 
of the country, and has always evinced a love for the 
great masters and geniuses of art. Our prince, Franz 
Joseph Maximilian, was the son of that member of 
the family who protected Gluck in Vienna, and no 
doubt engaged him to give lessons to the prince’s 
eldest son. He was born in 1772, the year Beethoven 
believed to be that of his own birth, although he was 
really two years older. The proximity of their birth- 
days—the 7th and 17th of December—cemented their 
friendship. The prominence of musical life in the 
house at the Lobkowitz Square soon attracted the 
notice of the young Rhenish artist, and already, in 
1794, two years after his arrival in Vienna, we hear 
of great concerts being given there with his own 
orchestra. As to the prince’s personal character—‘ I 
learned to admire the great mind, the noble heart, the 
magnanimity, and love for art, of this great prince,” 
writes the Viennese comic poet Castelli, who became 
in 1811 his theatrical poet. One can then readily 
believe the tradition concerning the prince and Beet- 
hoven :—“ Occasionally they quarrelled with each 
other as if they were of equal birth.” ‘A musician is 
also a poet,” said our master to Bettina Brentano ; 
and Frederick the Great corrected his Court-Marshal 
in regard to Voltaire in the following words :—* Les 
Ames privilegées rangent & |’égal des souverains.” No 
artist ever had a stronger feeling of this supremacy of 
genius than our Beethoven, who generally called 
Haydn “ Our Grossmogul.” 

Already, in the year 1801, Beethoven dedicated to 
his princely companion the first six quartets (Op. 





18). He may even have ordered them himself. He 
played the violin, and had always living in his house 
old Mr. Kraft, a violoncello: player after the school of 
Haydn and Mozart. 

In October, 1806, the “ Eroica Symphony,” originally 
intended by Beethoven for Napoleon, was published, 
with a dedication to the prince. It had been bought 
by him two years previously, when Beethoven in his 
rage over the tyrant had torn the title-page, and 
thrown the score into a corner of his room. The 
music, however, was made known by his frequent 
performance of it with artistes and friends of music. 
In the following summer was produced the triple 
concerto, Op. 56, the pianoforte part of which was 
intended for the Archduke Rudolph, Beethoven’s 
pupil, who was on terms of great friendship with 
Lobkowitz. The name of the prince stands also 
together with that of Rasumowsky, after whom are 
called the quartets, Op. 59, on the symphony in c 
minor, and that in F major, the fifth, and the Pastorale ; 
and this leads us to the principal point of sympathy 
between the two friends. 

Naturally Beethoven thought much over opera 
composition, which had made Gluck and Mozart 
famous, nor could the then non-success of /idelio dis- 
courage him. Yet, the prince was, as he once wrote 
himself to the archduke, thoroughly satisfied with the 
music, and considered it highly effective, and worthy 
of the man who had written it. Afterwards, in the 
year 1806, when the prince had taken, in company 
with other noblemen, the direction of both Court 
theatres, he intimated to Beethoven to apply for the 
position of composer to the theatre, an arrangement 
which would have been most desirable for both 
parties. This, however, did not take place; and in 
the autumn of 1808 Beethoven was invited to the 
court of King Hieronymus, at Cassel, and there was 
a danger of his being lost to Vienna. Then it was 
that Lobkowitz succeeded in advising and arranging 
matters for the great concert in the Theater an der 
Wien, so as to attract the entire world’s attention to 
the grand works of the great master. Here were per- 
formed the two recently-completed symphonies. The 
success was such that the Decret was issued by which 
Beethoven became tied for ever to Austria and 
Vienna. Four thousand florins as a yearly salary for 
life was paid him by the Archduke Rudolph and 
Princes Kinsky and Lobkowitz ; whereupon Beethoven 
acknowledged this mark of esteem by dedicating to 
Lobkowitz the two symphonies, as well as, in the 
following year, the beautiful quartet Op. 74. 


But this happy arrangement was soon to be frus- 
trated. The prince had failed in 1813, and conse- 
quently the fulfilment of his engagement with 
Beethoven failed also, ‘Les prodigalitées musicales 
ont absorbé sa grande fortune,” said a former member 
of his orchestra ; and Beethoven writes :—“ The mis- 
fortune of Lobkowitz will have reached your high- 
ness’s ear. It is to be regretted; but such riches 
cannot give real happiness. ‘The simple facts are 
beyond all idea.” These facts are to be found in 
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Beethoven’s Life (Leipzig, 1877). Beethoven, who 
had principally to depend on his salary for the means 
of life, was said to be at this time quarrelsome, and 
the prince complains to the archduke that the master’s 
behaviour towards him is far from satisfactory ; but 
two years later Beethoven writes that “the affair with 
Lobkowitz is finished now.” And although he finds 
in this good end a little “fy” left, the salary being 
paid at the State scala, which means only about half, 
yet he is again in the right path of friendship with the 
prince, from whom he received the full sum of his 
salary to the day of his death. 

There is truth in the remark of an old member of 
the prince’s orchestra as to his dissipation, but he 
adds, “ He (the prince) will always live in the grateful 
remembrance of the Vienna artists ;” and for the same 
reason he is called in the “ Biographical Dictionary of 
the Austrian Empire” the magnanimous “‘ Mecenas” 
of Beethoven. The dedication of the Liederkreis 
to the prince, and the performance of our little can- 
tata after his death, are proofs that Beethoven was of 
the same opinion. 

The friends of our master are here informed that 
they will find recorded a number of new facts from his 
life and some of his own letters in my book “Mosaik 
for Musical Savants,” just published in Leipzig by 
Gebriider Senf, and dedicated to the Princess Bis- 
marck. Perhaps it may be interesting for them to 
know that the emperor has sent me a valuable pre- 
sent in return for the copy of the above-mentioned 
book, presented to him by myself. Dr. F. Nou. 

January, 1882. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, January 13th, 1882. 
THE disaster of the unfortunate Ring Theatre has had a 
great influence on the other theatres, and even on the 
concerts during the month—so many had to regret the 
loss of a family member or a friend, or were afraid to 
risk another catastrophe. Regarding the concerts, some 
did not take place, others were empty, or devoted to the 
announcement of a benefit concert for the victims. Up 
to the end of the past year we had the fourth Philharmonic 
concert, a concert of the Singakademie, of the Vienna- 
Mannergesang- Verein, and a benefit-concert arranged by 
Frau Lucca. The first-named concert was made interest- 
ing by a novelty—new at least for Vienna—Brahms’ 
second piano-concerto, which he had himself performed 
for the first time at Pest, then in Meiningen, Stuttgart, 
Basel, Zirich. The new concerto, in B flat major, repre- 
sents his well-known chamber-music in a large style. It 
is not programme-music, but music itself, pronouncing 
his particular nature as an artist—noble, distinguished, 
stern, and sincere—cemented by harmonic and contra- 
puntal art. It is not a piano concerto in the sense to 
which we have been accustomed hitherto, but a grand 
symphony with the piano obbligato. The first part is the 
most extended, vigorous, and earnest, but freshly coloured. 
The second part is short, like a demon scherzo, and full 
of bravour. The third part is a soft andante, in its quiet 
song the most accessible to the hearer, as also the last 





and most fluid part by its sound freshness. This is the 
general impression on a first hearing; to value all its 
beauty in detail it requires to be heard often and studied 
in the score. The composer attacked his work in a most 
splendid manner, and was called for several times unani- 
mously. One of the Salomon symphonies by Haydn, 
the last of the twelve he composed (Breitkopf and Hartel, 
No. 2), found in every part the warmest reception ; its 
execution, like the concert under Herr Hans Richter, was 
faultless. The fifth concert takes place to-day ; as there 
will be performed for the first time a syinphony by an 
English composer, Mr. Cowen, I waited with my report 
to be able to say a few words about the reception of that 
work, which was praised warmly long before by the 
members of the orchestra. The concert of the Manner- 
gesangverein had, in the historical sense, an interesting 
number, never having been performed before, a Rondo 
for soprano with orchestra, by Beethoven ; it is noted in 
Thayer’s “ Chronol. Verg.” (1865) p. 165, No. 32, as Scena, 
“Primo amore,” and aria, ‘Tel amor piacer del ciel,” in 
Afdaria. As “ Rondo” it is marked on the autograph, 
but it is really a great aria in three parts. It may have 
been composed under the influence of Salieri ; Beethoven 
did not publish the piece, and he had reasons for it, as 
no one would take it to be derived from his pen. The 
matinée arranged by Frau Lucca began with the Trauer- 
symphony from the Gotterdimerung, and closed with the 
little duet from Figaro’s Hochzeit, sung by Fri. Bianchi 
and Frau Lucca, the first time that these “stars” sang 
together. (I remember to have heard it once at a concert 
in the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, sung by Mme. Patti 
and Frl. Lucca.) The programme of the Singakademie 
was a noble one, showing the names of Herr Schutz, John 
Dowland, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and others. Both 
concerts had been given for the benefit of the poor of 
the Ring Theatre, as also a piano concerto, with orchestra, 
by the famous pianist, Charles Heymann, who performed 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E, Weber’s Concertstiick, and 
other pieces by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, and Liszt. He gave another concert with great 
success, performing Schumann’s Symphony-variations, 
Sonata B minor by Chopin, and Rhapsodie No. 4 by 
Liszt, and will take leave with a farewell concert to-morrow. 
The third Gesellschaft-concert, January 6th, had the 
following programme :—Overture, “ Fierrabras,” by Schu- 
bert ; “Nanie,” by Schiller, chorus with orchestra by 
Brahms ; Chopin’s Concerto, F minor (Frau Essipoff) ; In- 
termezzo scherzoso for orchestra, by Reinhold ; and the 
Psalm 98, by Mendelssohn. The novelty, “ Nianie,” is a 
chorus in the style of the Schicksalslied, and will last as 
long as that serious work, developing the character itself 
of its composer: the other novelty, by Reinhold, is of a 
light touch, pleasing bya first hearing ; Frau Essipoff was 
again a first-rate pianiste. 

After the disaster of the Ring Theatre every other 
theatre was visited by a commission, the Emperor him- 
self at the head, and several changes were ordered in 
view of the security of the public. The Burgtheater (for 
the dramatic art) was closed for a month to be given into 
the hands of the architect to make new crush rooms, new 
staircase, &c. Meantime the actors perform twice a 
week in the opera, performing great dramas, as Demetrius, 
Wallenstein’s Lager, Antigone, Preciosa, Maria Stuart, 
Die Rauber, the latter as a jubilee, on January 13th, being 
a hundred years since it was performed for the first time in 
Mannheim; Wagner’s ibelungenring was performed, 
with interruption, Herr Jiiger (as Gast) performing Sieg- 
fried. A little comic opera, in one act, was Adam’s Die 
Niirnberger Puppe, with Fri. Bianchi as Bertha, a nice 
opera, which pleased much, performed sformerly in the 
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Theater an der Wien. Fra Diavolo, by Auber, was per- 
formed after a rest of three years, being well received. 
Moaart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Serail came unexpectedly, 
and was the more welcome. The next operas, promised 
again and again, and studied long ago, will be Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Schubert’s Zwillingsbriider. 

Operas performed from December 12th to January 12th: 
Rheingold, Carmen, Walkiire, Nordstern, Der betrogene 
Kadi (and the ballet “Der Spielman”), A/rikanerin, 
Nachtwandlerin, Siegfried, Faust, Profet, Die Niirnberger 
Puppe (and the ballet “In Versailles”) Romeo, Oberon 
(twice), Hugenotten (twice), Fliegende Hollinder, Gotter- 
dimerung (twice), Regimentstochter, Don Juan, Glokschen 
des Eremiten, Maskenball, Fra Diavolo. 

P.S.—In the fifth Abonement concert of the Philhar- 
monic, the Scandinavian Symphony, by F. H. Cowen, was 
performed, under the conductorship of Herr Richter, 
with the greatest care, and had a great success. Every 
part was received with great applause, and the composer 
called for unanimously. 








Correspondence, 


dad ess 

To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
S1rR,—In “The Genesis of Harmony” (Augener and 
Co.) I endeavoured to show cause, on theoretical grounds, 
for reverting to the tetrachordal manner of solmisation, 
beginning, not upon the tonic, but upon the leading note 
—the sharp seventh of the scale—ex. gr.: B, C, D, E—E, 
F, G, A. Having mentioned this to Signor Mirica, at 
Naples, he told me that on practical grounds he had 
come to the same conclusion. I put my MS. into his 
hands, and he presently returned it with an elaborate 
critique, based on his own experiences as a singing- 
master ; superadding an account of some experiments of 
his own in the matter of temperament. The whole is too 
long for your pages ; but as some of his observations are 
too interesting to be altogether lost sight of, I take leave 
to offer you some extracts. 

After exposition of the system in which he had been 
accustomed to teach, he proceeds as follows :—“ At first 
I imagined that the process of placing, planting, and pro- 
ducing the voice, might be treated as mainly mechanical 
or animal, and had little to do with this or that system 
of musical science. This appears to me the more strange 
now, inasmuch as this very ‘singing-master’s art’ was 
the one branch of musical education in which I had 
sound, and competent instruction in the old Italian school : 
and to that school I cling, recognising its pre-eminent 
value in developing the organs of the voice. Yet I en- 
deavoured to keep a clear distinction between the physical 
and the intellectual processes, regarding the former 
(although my own especial business) as an inferior though 
most necessary branch of study. . . I got ‘ woke-up’ 
as follows :— 

““Among my pupils were a great many English ladies, 
mostly young, of cultivated belongings, and living in their 
own homes. The ‘low sweet voice’ which Shakspeare 
and Society prescribe to women may be an excellent 
thing in conversation ; but nothing can exceed the dread 
that an amiable well-bred English girl has of a chest 
note. The bell-like silvery tones of the upper register 
they manage very well, and the expressive, though veiled 
notes of the middle or throat voice give them but little 
trouble ; but when it comes to the two or three chest 
notes they possess, the way they dive, dodge, and double 
up their larynx is enough to drive a fidgety man dis- 
tracted. No other race of women has so great a shyness, 





although none possess better chest notes when they are 
found. 

“Now hardly any Englishwoman can sing above 

in true chest voice; and at the high pitch at 
== which most new “grands” are sent out, even 

that note is often wiry. Therefore, in establishing 
command over that most necessary register—foundation 
of all the rest—we are confined, in the case of soprani 
and mezzo-Soprani, to C, to E flat. Not all the ingenuity 
of a good-natured master to devise variety, nor the 
determination of a stern one, can save the process from 
becoming physically and morally a cruel one. Of course 
with contralti one could begin lower and adopt the scale 
of A or B flat as the one for training the voice upon. But 
contralti are rare. The greater number are soprani of 
various compasses wfward, and mezzo-soprani, differing 
in many respects from soprani, but agreeing with them 
in the fewness of their chest notes. 

“On this account I attempted to add the low B natural, 
and found it in almost all voices, even the highest soprani, 
a good note in itself, and beneficial to the rest of the 
voice. Of course I did not adopt the sca/e of B natural, 
but added that note below, as a leading note to the scale 
of c, and obtained in chest voice B, C, D, E.* 

“ The result, satisfactory in every way, surprised me in 
the following respect, namely, that by use of this succes- 
sion, or tetrachord, I obtained a pure and true intonation 
in considerably less than half the time, and with less 
than half the trouble I had before. I say it surprised 
me, because I had always imagined that the ear was best 
formed by training from the tonic. Inthe case of con- 
tralti 1 thenceforward used the scale of B flat, beginning 
on the leading note A, and thus obtained the succession 
A, B flat, C, D, E flat, all in the same register, and with an 
equally satisfactory result as regards intonation.” 

Thus far concerning Signor Mirica’s practical appli- 
cation of the tetrachord ; which is no innovation after all, 
but merely a recurrence to the practice of our forefathers, 
whose rule of solmisation was—mi, fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la. 
His curious experiments in the matter of temperament I 
reserve for a future communication. 

I have, &c., 
HUGH CARLETON. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 15, Strand. 








Rebiews, 


—+— 
Beethoven’s Easy Pieces for the Pianoforte. Selected, Re- 
~—_ and Edited by E. PAUER. London: Augener 
Co. 
HERR PAUER must be of the opinion that it is good in 
education to elevate above the spirit of the age, for he has 
done the rising generation the service to collect the easy 
works of Beethoven, and in a small volume to offer a bribe 
which should raise the mind from the “lesserto the 
greater gods.” The first two Sonatas are said to be No. I 
and No. 2 of so late an opus as 49. Both are exquisitely 
beautiful ; they speak, however, the language of Haydn. 
The Sonatina, Op. 79, is the language of Beethoven him- 
self, terse, bold, free. Two easy Sonatinas follow. Perfectly 
genuine are the Variations on the “original air,” which 
are assuredly written by the hand of Beethoven, they have 
the impress of his pen. So also the Variations on Paisiello’s 
“ Nel cor pid non mi sento,” the first of which has been 
used vocally. The air of Grétry, “ Une fiévre brulante,” 





* That is to say, the natural tetrachord, with the accent on the leading 
note, not on the tonic; on the first, and not on the second note of the 
cadence.—H. C. 
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must have been a favourite with Beethoven, for he has 
stamped his own image on the variations he has made 
upon it. The Rondo in C is known only to be admired 
wherever Beethoven is worshipped. ‘The Rondo in A 


contains the germ of a later sonata, but in its short and 
compact form it declares its unmistakable origin. There is 
not a difficult number in the collection ; for this reason it 
should be placed in the hands of all prepared for it, and 
who have passed the period of weaning. 


Suite (Prelude, Elegy, Marcia Fantastica, 
Adagio, and Finale) for the Pianoforte. 
DEMAR BARGIEL. Op. 31. 
& Co. 


THE author of these pieces is held in high estimation 
both for his compositions for the saloon and his splendid 
performances on the pianoforte. His compositions have 
much of the character of Mozart and Clementi running 
throughout them, Clear and forcible in his harmonic 
progressions his passages are admirably disposed for 
the player who finds, grateful occupation. The Pre- 
lude is well sustained, and the Elegy has a charm- 
ing cantabile. But the March, in triple time, is altogether 
original in conception, and is a movement of the 
highest interest. It is a study, poetical and significant. 
The intermezzi and the gradual diminuendo towards 
the end evince fancy with masterful skill, The Scherzo 
in 2 time is well worked; so also is the Finale. The 
whole Szzte proclaims the distinguished artist, and its 
publication will be a boon to the lovers of all that is 
great and excellent. 


Scherzo, 
By WAL- 
London: Augener 


Operette sans Paroles, pour Piano d quatre mains. Par 

FERDINAND HILLER. Op, 106. London : Augener 

& Co. 
Songs without words are familiar enough to the piano- 
forte student, therefore why not Opera without words ? 
Thus must Ferdinand Hiller have argued when he essayed 
to write the twelve different characteristic movements 
which together form his opera for the pianoforte. His 
“ Overture ” exhibits the beautiful melody of his Finale in 
its opening movement, than which nothing can be con- 
ceived more vocal for the instrument. The following 
Allegro is well constructed and full of spirit, and completes 
a thoroughly well-built overture. The second number, 
the “Romance of the Maiden,” is just such a one by 
which a dumb maiden would express her feelings of the 
heart-—alternately tender, passionate, resigned. The joy 
of the “ Nuptial Eve,” No. 3 (Polterarie), is celebrated 
in strains of vigour and briskness, accelerating to wild 
excitement. No. 4, “Huntsmen’s Chorus and En- 
semble,” has all the character of the chase in a 
strictly [well-balanced frame. No. 5, “Romance of the 
Youth,” has a charming flowing melody, although 
its accompaniment suggests a feeling not yet quite 
at ease. Of quite a distinct expression is No. 7, 
the “ Drinking Song with Chorus.” Here Herr Hiller 
shows his mastery over a very difficult branch of 
composition, namely, that of rhythm, and this specimen 
is unique ; it is a rare instance of power. No. 8, “ March,” 
is a noble and spirited movement, with a good climax 
through the point d’orgue. No.9, “Trio,” consists of a 
graceful phrase taken in the approved manner by each of 
the three voices, and worked to the end by passages of 
imitation. No. 10, “ Ladies’ Chorus,” a close and flowing 
theme, is well sustained by the player of the Zrimo 
while the accompaniment is entirely given to the secondo. 
No. 11, the “ Dance,” is an admirable waltz, as effective 





for dancing as for playing. No. 12, “Finale,” has a 
beautiful melody heard, in the Overture, for its commence- 
ment, and for its ending a coda which does honour to the 
distinguished composer. He has embodied in a series of 
charming movements a little history which the imagina- 
tive mind will not find difficult to picture, and by the ear 
to realise. 


Nava’s Elements of Vocalisation. Book II. (68014). 

London: Augener & Co. 
THE second book of this most excellent treatise on sing- 
ing, namely, that on embellishment of the melody, has just 
heen published. A literal translation of this and of the first 
book accompanies the issue. The latter treats, in order, 
of the Grupetto in all its various forms; of the 77z¢/o 
in different ways ; of the Semitril/o, and its use; of the 
Chromatic or Semidiatonic scale, in its partial or entire 
use ; of 77iPlets, or figures of three notes ; of notes and 
passages, tied and detached, also smorzatz ; of the Arpeg- 
gio of notes repeated, and, lastly, of Cadences and their 
two means of application. To the vocal student this school, 
by so celebrated a master, must prove invaluable. Led 
step by step with the precepts and exercises in the first 
book, the second exhausts the entire catalogue of orna- 
ments which grace the efforts of the cultivated artiste 
= has had the good sense to make them a serious 
study. 


The History of Music. By EM1L NAUMANN. Translated 
by F. PRAEGER. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. 
GORE OUSELEY, Bart. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


WITH an excellent portrait of Handel to unlock the 
volume, this history of music begins at the earliest his- 
toric period. Whether cultivated by Greek, Roman, 
Chinese, Hindoo, Egyptian, or Israelite, it is true that 
“the greater or less esteem in which music was held by 
these nations had an important bearing on their progress 
or retardation in general civilisation.” It is well ob- 
served: ‘‘ From the earliest times of which we have any 
record, music has lent its voice to grief as well as to joy ; 
and if no art was more capable of giving expression to 
the earliest accents of sorrow, none was more suited to 
afford consolation and hope tothe broken-hearted. ‘Thus 
music by its magic healed the wounds which it had in- 
flicted ; but whether its lyre was attuned to joy or to 
sorrow, it consecrated both by elevating them above 
terrestrial darkness into the purer atmosphere of sublime 
art; and in this respect the earliest and latest musical 
utterances display the most striking affinity. For the 
folk-songs of the most ancient nations, those which were 
sung beside the cradle of humanity, equally with those of 
our own time, are, like the immortal creations of the 
tone-poets of the last four centuries, one and all, mirrors 
of most purely unaffected and heartfelt sentiment. In- 
deed, this natural utterance came much more unwittingly 
in the early and middle ages than in the present, but a 
large part of this ingenuousness descended to the great 
masters of the classical epoch. Hence it arises that it 
is precisely in the periods either of an imperfect develop- 
ment of the art or of its super-refinement that we meet 
with musical monstrosities and degeneracy, with over- 
elaboration, sentimentality, exaggerated expression, co- 
quetry, voluptuousness, falsehood, diffuseness, and ar 
artificial striving after effect. Wowever, the greater part 
of this primordial ingenuousness, which betokened the 
sweet innocence of bewitching childhood, was destined 
to disappear again until the day should come when 
the. first faltering] accents of music should be trans- 
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formed into a genuine tone-language. When this mo- 
ment arrived, and the contemplation of music assumed 
a more intellectual character, then, in her endeavours 
to attain the ideal, she was launched on a _bound- 
less sea of trouble and obscurity. How could it be 
otherwise? For every awakening from dreams of inno- 
cence and childhood is just like the expulsion from 
Paradise enacted anew; the plucking of the fruit from 
the tree of musical knowledge could only be atoned for 
by the sweat of the brow. To reach the coveted goal, the 
first pioneers in the field of music had to grope their way 
through tortuous and thorny paths ; and to follow them 
therefore in their search after light and truth furnishes 
us with an interesting historical retrospect. If in the dif- 
ferent stages of its course, which are marked by the long 
epochs of its warfare with besetting difficulties, music, 
the perfectly natural art, often returns very near to its 
starting-point of simplicity and unaffected expression, it 
takes nevertheless a place as high above its origin as the 
features of a Madonna by Raphael surpass those of a 
handsome peasant-girl. This is the relation in which the 
music of the ancients—many of whose immortal folk- 
songs are still extant—stands to the compositions of such 
composers as Bach, Gluck, Mozart, or Beethoven. Even 
the happiest attempts of the ancients—outpourings of 
their deepest sensations and feelings, are but the germs 
and foreshadowings of a higher subsequent development. 
The perfectly matured art enfolds her wondrous wings, 
and, transcending expectation, soars above the most 
daring flights of fancy in the pursuit of her noble ideal.” 

The expressions italicised before are perfectly appli- 
cable to much of the music of some prominent composers 
of our day, which is the result of such kind of develop. 
ment. 

After reviewing the state of music with heathen coun- 
tries of the Orient, it is very properly added, with regard to 
the Hebrews : “It should be mentioned that there existed a 
peculiar,and intimate connection between the music and re- 
ligious poetry of the Israelites ; and, lastly, that Palestine 
became the garden of the Lord, from whose soil was to 
spring forth and bloom the flower of Christianity—in other 
words, that religion by means of which music was to be 
elevated into a self-existing art ... Christianity and 
music had, from the commencement, so great an attraction 
for each other, that they literally coalesced by spontaneous 
approximation. . . . . Thus the history of the tonal art 
shows that already, in its earliest beginning, it was the 
most Christian of all the arts. This is proved by the fact 
that almost all music of Paganism can, from an historic 
point of view, be divided into separate groups, according 
to the impress of nationality borne by their tonal art. 
With the Christians, however, no such division was ever 
possible, as all Christian nations, from the moment that 
music came in contact with Christianity, have collectively 
contributed to the development of music in the same 
direction without reference to nationality.” 

The chapter on Chinese and Hindoo music is full of 
interest, nor are the illustrations less so. The work 
appearing in a serial form, it may be read with profit, and 
if studied in an artistic spirit will yield matter for agreeable 
as well as useful remembrance. With the first part is 
stitched a fac-simile of Beethoven’s autograph variations 
on a subject of Handel—thus we have the two great 
masters hand in hand to grace the first number, the 
effigy of the one and the autograph of the other. 


Purcell, By WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington, Fleet Street. 


OF the series of “ Biographies of the Great Musicians ” 





this volume is the seventh., Already Wagner, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rossini, and Marcello, have 
appeared, and here we have the great English musician, 
Purcell. A more sympathetic writer for the task than 
Mr. W. H. Cummings could not have been chosen. 
Well read in the school of Purcell’s music, enthu- 
siastic on his merits, just to his memory, with many 
special advantages to aid him, he has produced a very 
readable and highly-interesting sketch of Purcell’s life 
and his works. Born in 1658, the year of Cromwell’s 
death, he appeared when most wanted, for the scandalous 
excesses of the Puritans had well-nigh destroyed all 
appertaining to artistic music. Like Mozart, Purcell was 
fortunate in having for his father an excellent and pains- 
taking musician. This circumstance gave him an early 
start, and with sure footing. His father died in 1664, 
when Purcell was six years old, but he received from his 
uncle the same care which his father had bestowed on 
him, and became the adopted son of Thomas Purcell. 
Thomas Purcell was a favourite of Charles II., and con- 
jointly with Pelham Humphries held high Court appoint- 
ments. He lived till 1682, and had the satisfaction to 
witness the development of his nephew’s extraordinary 
genius. Henry Purcell became a chorister in the Chapel 
Royal at six years of age, and the “ Master of the Children 
of the Chapel” was Captain Henry Cooke, formerly a 
musician, but latterly he had won his commission in the 
Royalist ranks. That he was a good composer and a 
good singer may be gathered from the entry in Pepys’s 
Diary :—“ A poor, dry sermon, but a very good anthem 
of Captain Cooke’s afterwards.” Again, “ Captain Cooke 
and his two boys did sing some Italian songs which I 
must in a word say | think was fully the best musique that 
I ever yet heard in my life.” As Purcell remained in the 
chapel till he was fourteen, Mr. Cummings is quite right 
in his inference that in addition to the education Purcell 
received from Pelham Humphries and Dr. Blow, he must 
also have profited greatly from the instructions of Captain 
Cooke. This soldier-musician was a man of many accom- 
plishments, and for this reason his services were fre- 
quently required on the stage. On the death of Cooke, 
Pelham Humphries was appointed “ Master.” This learned 
man had shown great precocitv when as a boy he was 
receiving his education under Cooke; he had also so 
agreeably impressed Charles II. by his good manners 
that the king sent him to Paris to study under Lulli, 
His life was too short to reveal his great learning and 
personal worth, for he died at twenty-seven years of age. 
Dr. Blow succeeded Humphries, and henceforward 
directed the studies of Henry Purcell. The extent of 
Purcell’s acquirements must be gathered froma perusal 
of Mr. Cummings’ book, as also the important results of 
those acquirements. The reader will find in every page 
some evidence of the wonderful genius of this English 
musician, who was an honour to the country that gave 
him birth, no less so to those who gave him such an 
artistic education. Of the new school of writing, of which 
Purcell is the exemplar, a curious anecdote is told. It is 
well known that the old organs were tuned on what is 
called unequal temperament, and that by this system of 
tuning certain modes are terribly out of bearing. As 
Purcell’s modulations and progressions were bold and 
extremely distant in certain relations, he suggested the 
system of dividing the key in two portions, namely, E flat 
and D sharp, and A flat and G sharp. This was effected 
on the organ erected in the Temple church by “ Father ” 
Smith. By this suggestion, whatever the mode chosen by 
the player, it was certain to be in tune ; and if this were 
desirable for playing, how much more needful to accom- 
pany voices, for the vocalist should know nothing of 
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temperament. But the wisdom of past days in so ex- 
cellent a device has not been permitted to the present 
day; and the philosophic mind of Purcell has been 
sacrificed to the stupidity of those who can more easily 
destroy than create. An exhaustive catalogue of Purcell’s 
labours will be found in Mr. Cummings’ book. It is 
written in the spirit of an artist and with the love of a 
friend. An additional testimony to the wonderful advances 
in art of this English musician, this musician far excel- 
lence, Henry Purcell, is added, in the words of Professor 
Taylor : “ It would seem as if the view which Purcell had 
obtained of the powers and resources of his art, and his 
conviction of what it might hereafter accomplish, had led 
him to regard all that he had produced but as the efforts 
of a learner (and we are justified in this conclusion from 
his own words) fitted to give a brief and transient impulse 
to his art, and having accomplished this purpose, to be 
forgotten. It may be that he was right; it may be that 
we stand, as he stood, but at the threshold of music; it 
may be that in his ‘clear dream and solemn vision’ he 
saw further than his successors; nor will it be denied 
that some of its recesses have been further explored by 
geniuses and talents iike his own; but all the great 
attributes which belong to the true artist, all the require- 


ments which make the true musician, we may yet learn of 
Purcell.” 








Concerts and pera. 


AFTER the usual Christmas vacation, the Popular 
Concerts have been resumed at St. James’s Hall. The 
chief novel feature since our last has been the re-appear- 
ance for the first time this season of our old favourite, 
Marie Krebs. She received a hearty greeting, and soon 
gave evidence that her powers were unimpaired. Her 
playing of the sonata in E flat of Beethoven was faultless. 
All its fimesse and speaking fancy was brought out clearly 
to the audience, who heartily enjoyed it. The sonata 
itself is a comedy for entertainment. Re-called after her 
performance, Mile. Krebs played with much vigour one 
of the many fine examples of Scarlatti’s writing, to which 
the audience would willingly have listened a second time. 
During the evening she took the pianoforte part in Goetz’s 
quintet, and also in Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise 
brillante, Signor Piatti taking the violoncello. 


The Ballad Concerts of Mr. John Boosey have also been 
resumed, with their wonted success. 


The Guildhall School, under the direction of Mr. Weist 

Hill, proves its onward course of progress by the public 

rformances which are now, at stated periods,,to be given 

y the pupils. Mr. Weist Hill is to be congratulated on 

the enormous success with which his efforts have been 

attended ; no less the Corporation, through whose generous 
aid such satisfactory results are occurring. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society and the Albert Hall 
Choral Society have each novelties in store for their sub- 
scribers. 


Provincial concerts are demonstrating great activity 
—Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Manchester—indeed, 


scarcely a great centre is now without its musical 
gatherings. 


The concert given at the Albert Hall for the benefit of | - 


the sufferers by the disaster of the burning of the Ring 
Theatre in Vienna resulted in a profit of £550. One-half 
has been remitted to Vienna ; the other has, by desire, 
been divided amongst hospitals in London. 





THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


THE return to London of Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera Com- 
pany has been the cause of the re-opening of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Mr. Rosa has issued a prospectus, in which he 
promises Rienzi, Tannhduser, Der Fliegende Hollander, 
Lohengrin, and Benvenuto Cellini, together with the 
opera of Balfe, Pzttore e Duca (The Painter of Antweyp). 
This scheme is now in course of fulfilment, and already 
The Flying Dutchman and Lohengrin have been heard. 
Of The Painter of Antwerp we shall have occasion to 
speak in our next. The other operas of Mr. Rosa’s reper- 
toire to which his London audience have been accustomed 
form the stock pieces. Amongst these is Mignon, which 
has been given with an excellent cast of characters, and 
found much favour with the public. Maritana and the 
Bohemian Giri are still found attractive, and are never 
played to “ empty benches.” 

Amongst the artistes engaged are Madame Valleria (in 
herself a tower of strength for Mr. Rosa), Miss La Rue, 
and Miss Eugenie Kemble ; Mr. McGuckin, Mr. Davies, 
and Mr. D’Egville. These make their dééuts in Mr. 
Rosa’s Opera. His former company numbers amongst 
favourites, Miss Gaylord, Miss Yorke, Miss Warwick, 
Miss Warren, and Miss Burns ; Herr Schott, Mr. Packard, 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Ludwig, Mr. 
Bolton, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Crotty. 

Mr. Randegger is engaged as conductor, the general 
staff being retained. The orchestra, which is excellent, is 
led by Mr. Carrodus. 








Musical Potes. 
oe — 


COLOUR-HEARING.— This expression has been applied 
to a phenomenon of which some few people are con- 
scious—viz., an appearance of certain colours accompany- 
ing the perception of notes or noises. In 1873 Nussbaumer 
described (in a Vienna medical paper) this double per- 
ception as he and his brother had it, and Herren Bleuler 
and Lehmann, in Zurich, have recently made a more 
systematic study of the subject. The colours associated 
with particular notes differ in different individuals. Asa 
tule, the higher notes are accompanied by lighter colours, 
the lower by darker. Chords either cause the colours 
which correspond to their notes to appear side by side or 
give a mixture of those colours. A thorough musician 
who was examined perceived a distinct colour with each 
key—e.g., C major, grey ; G flat major, reddish-brown ; A 
major, blue; A minor, lead colour; F sharp major, yel- 
low, and soon. The same note in different sh changes 
in colour according to the colour of the key in which it is 
found. To many persons, too, the same piece played by 
different instruments appears in different colours. Noises, 
again, are generally accompanied with colours, these being 
generally of a grey or brown hue. Increased intensity of 
sound affects the colour perceived, and more so in the 
case of noise than in that of musical notes : in the latter 
the intensity of colour is increased; in the former a 
transparent effect observed gives way in some measure to 
opacity. The authors pursue their studies into the colours 
some minds perceive on hearing consonants, vowels, 
diphthongs, words, &c., some of which cases seem to be 
explicable by direct “association.” By four persons sound 
was perceived as a result of sensations of light and colour 

é.g., a broad, quietly-burning gas flame led to percep- 
tion of a sound constructed of w and a light vowel like ¢. 
When the flame flickered the sound grew similar to 7. In 
colour-hearing no essential difference between the two 
sexes has been demonstrated. Of 76 “ colour-hearers,” 
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59 per cent. were males and 41 per cent. females. The 
percentage of “colour-hearers” in 596 individuals ex- 
amined was only 12°5. The phenomenon is to a great 
degree hereditary.— 7he Times, January 12th, 1882. 

Mr. CHARLES HALLE has arranged to organise 
Saturday Orchestral Concerts, which will be given in 
St. James’s Hall, commencing next autumn. 


HERR WILHELM) is on his way from Melbourne 
and may shortly be expected in London. 

DONIZETTI’s Duca d@ Alba, now completed by Signor 
Salvi, and Massenet’s H¢rodiade, are to be given during 
the season at La Scala, Milan. 


THE Kensington Popular Concerts given in the new 
Town Hall, under the direction of Mr. Ridley Prentice, 
have been attended with much success, and are proving 
really useful in the dissemination of ‘musical taste. 


(HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SERIES.) 
JOH. SEB. BACH’S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. Edited by JOHN FARMER. 

Nos. In 4to Volumes. s. 
8018. 15 zweistimmige Inventionen (Two-part Inventions) net 1 
8org. 15 dreistimmige Inventionen (Three-part Inventions) net 
8020. 18 petits Preludes ou Exercises pour les Commengants 
net 4 
8021. French Suites (6 petites Suites) .......00.s0-+-seee0 o+.eNet 
“ Those teachers who wish to introduce young pupils i in the steosinnent and 
easiest way to the study of the works of Sebastian Bach will find the three 
books of his short pieces just reprinted by Messrs, Augener & Co. admirably 
adapted to their purpose. The preludes were written for the use of the 
composer's son, Friedemann Bach, and the ‘Inventions’ in two and three 
parts were also designed for the old master’s pupils. They will be probably 
so well known to most musicians that it will suffice to say that they are 
equally valuable for training the fing-rs and for improving the taste. The 
| saree edition has been carefully and judiciously prepared by Mr. John 
armer, who has not only fingered it, but added marks of expression which 
will considerably assist the student in giving an intelligent reproduction of 
the music.” — The Athenaeum, August 7, 1880. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
CORNELIUS GU RLIIT’S 


New and easy Pianoforte Pieces. 
Feldblumen (Wild bien anenig Short Salon Pieces :— 
1. Walzer ... vee fe 
2. Gavotte ... 

3. Landler ... 
4. Redowa ... 
5. Menuett... 
6. Polonaise 
7. Tarantella 
olka 
9. Zapateado 
10. Mazurka 
11. Pas Burlesque .. 
12. Promenade 
Marionette Overture ae 
Fliegende Blatter (Flying Leaves). Short Pieces:— 
No. 1. Under the Maypole ... ove ove oe 
2. Pantaloon pA ws vee om seo 
3. Rustic Revels ... 
4 A Little Study ... 
5. In the Highlands 
6. Ghost Story 
7. First Grief 
8. Tarantella eee 
9. Sweet Home 
10, The Post .. 
11. The Echo 
12. The Tournament si 
Op. a ~~ parece Pieces: — 


; Babbling Brook oes 


Op. 104. 
No. 
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. Nocturne 
. Love Song 
. Elegy ded 
b Vales Noble... 
. Sleepless Night 
. Summer Hours. 
. Resignation 
The Fountain ... 
. Funeral March... 
. Barcarolle 
Op. 114. La Napolitaine. Tarantelle 
Op. 115. The Classicality. The Melody Ach ‘du lieber Augustin” 
(Buy a aT eg creer treated in the style of ve 
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Composers 
Op. 117. The First Lessons. "24 Short Pieces :.. ood 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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Breitkopr AND HArRTst’s Ngw AND CompLete EpITION oF 
Mozart's Works. By Esenezer Prout. 

Composer or Composiror. 

H. Bertioz’s “ Benvenuto C&LLINI.” 

Massenet’s Opgra, “ HeROvIADE,” 

A New Composition or BegarHoven. By Dr L. Nout. 

Beetuoven’s Losxowitz Cantata (Music). 
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“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Pest); a 


Postal Union (Europe and America) 2 6 
Australia and Foreign Colonies 3 0 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters is 
as follows ;— 
Per Paces ee 43 0 
8 IN. BY 3 ee ee 2 16 
41N. BY 3 7” ee I 10 
2 IN. BY 3 ee ee : . 
1 IN, BY ee 
Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 18. per a 


~The Number of the‘ . Monthly Musical Record” 
has now reached 6,000 per month. This can be 
verified at Messrs. CASSELL, Pk&TTER, GALPIN & Co.’s, the 
Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, 











OBERT SCHUMANN’S Complete Pianoforte 
Works. Edited by E. PAUER. In Octavo Volumes. Net. s. @ 


6401 Op. Air oa the name “‘ Abegg” with Variations 
6402 Up. Papillons eco 
6403 Op. Etudes d’aprés les Caprices de Paganini ove 
6404 Op. Six Intermezzi ... 
6405 Op. Impromptu on an Air of Clara Wieck 
6406 Op. Die Davidsbiindler oe ie 
6407 Op. Toccata ... ‘ 
6408 Op. Allegro 
6409 Op. Carneval.. 
6410 Op. 10. Six Studies after Paganini’ $s Caprices 
6411 Op. 11. Sonata in F sharp minor 
6412 Op. 12. Phantasiestiicke 

Or the above 12 Works in 1 Vol., 
6413 Op. 13. Etudesen Forme de Variations. 
6414 Op. 14. Grande Sonate in F minor .. 
6415 Op. 15. Scenes from Childhood eve 
6416 Op. 16. Kreisleriana. Eight Fantasias 
0417 Op. 17. Fantasiainc major .., vee 
6418 Op, 18. Arabesque 
6419 Op. 19. Blumenstiick ... 
6420 Op. 20. Humoreske _... 
6421 Up. at. Novelletten ... 

Or the above Works in 1 : Vol., ‘net 6s. 
Op, 22. Sonata (No, 2) in G minor. 
Op. 23. 
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N ight Visions (Nachtstuicke) 
Carnival’s aaa = _— (Faschingsschwank aus 
6425 . Mn Romaices “ 
6426 cherzo, Gigue, Romanza, ‘and Fughetta 
6427 Concerto in A minor.. ee 
6 Studies for the Pedal Piano. eco 
4 Sketches for the Pedal Piano ... evo 
‘ 6 Fugues on the name of “ Bach” 
Op. 6%. Album for Young People (Jugend- Album). 
Piano Pieces, with Advice to Young Musicians 
Or the above ro Works in 1 a. net, 6s. 
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4 Marches on om ow 
Forest Scenes... 
Introduction and Allegro Appassionato... oe 
Leaves of Different Colours - Pieces) .. 
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|e amie SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Farmer, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 
ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 
Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s.; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 
GLEE BOOK. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s, each. 


Part Soncs FoR PusBLic SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each. 


SONGS. Vol. I., cloth, 4s. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 
ist Set. 7 and Jill,” &c., 1s. 
and Set. ‘“ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, rs. 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, “ John Peel, » &c., 18. 
ath Set, Singing Quadrille, “ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and full particulars may be obtained on application. 
Harrow: J. C. Witsee, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., will publish 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, 74, 


The History of Musie. 
By EMIL NAUMANN, 

Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden. 
Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS BY 
The Rev. Sir F. A.Gore OusELey, Bart., M.A., Mus.D., 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
-ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


PART 1 NOW READY. 
To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts. 





Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—On Tuesday, 


Feb. 7th, at 8, W. A. Barrett, Esq., Mus.Bac., F.C.O., will 
Lecture on ‘Old English Country Songs,” with Musical Illustrations. 
. Spencer Curwen, Esq., will Read a Paper on “Welsh Popular 
usic,” on Tuesday, March 7th, at 8.—E. H. Turpin, Hon. Sec., 95, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


RGAN PEDALS TO PIANOFORTES.—To 


Organ Students and Organists,—Rummens’ Attachment (patented) 
is quite free from the defects and disadvantages attendant upon all other 
modes of attachment. Humphrey J. Stark, Esq., Mus. B. Oxon., says of 
it :—‘“‘ Mr. Rummens’ invention is a valuable one, as it entirely obviates the 
objections usually raised against pedal attachments. ‘There is not the 
slightest fear of injury to the pianoforte, and the action is so contrived that 
rapid gato penengee can be played with ease and certainty. I have much 

leasure in cordially recommending the invention.”—Prices and full particu- 
ars, of the inventor, patentee, and manufacturer, Henry A. Rummens, 102 
Railton Road, Brixton, London. 


pAsaes LOST, an ORATORIO. Composed 


by Anton RusINSTEIN, on Milton’s Poem, The English version 
by Josiah Pittman.—Paris : Gérade, 2 Rue Scribe. 


( RRMAN ROUNDS (Deutsche Reigen), for Piano- 


forte Duet, by Moritz Moszxowsxt, Op. 25. Quarto Volume, 
oblong .(8584).. Price 2s. 6d. net.—London: AuGENER & Co., Newgate 
Street and Regent Street. 


OCTURNE ALBUM. A Collection of cele- 


‘brated Nocturnes for the Pianoforte, Selected, Fingered, and 
Revised by E. Pauer. 4to (8323), price 2s. net.—London: AUGENER & 
Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 

















HE PUBLISHERS OF THE MONTHLY 


z MUSICAL RECORD desire to give Notice that all Communications 
in regard to THe Montuty Musicat Recorp must be addressed to the 
Epiror and not to them. 





BRON OESEURY (KILBURN) ORCHES, 


TRAL SOCIETY. Amateurs Wanted to complete this Band. 
— Wind Wanted. Particulars of Herr Lausacu, 59, Victoria Road, 
udurn, 


ORKS BY SIR HERBERT OAKELEY, 


recently issued in octavo form, 

TWO SACRED CHORAL QUARTETS, for mixed voices, Sung bi 
Her Majesty’s command :—1. Evening and Morning (‘‘ Comes, at times ", 

rice 4d, 2. Past and Future (“‘ Adown the River”), price 6d.—ForsyTH 

ROTHERS, London and Manchester, 

CHORAL SONGS for Male Voices :—1. A Troubadour Song, price 3d. 
2. “Omnia Vincit Amor,” price 6d.—CramER & Co., London. 

TWELVE NATIONAL MELODIES, arranged for Male Chorus, sung 
by and dedicated tc the University Musical Societies of Scotland ; in four 
books, 6d, each, A Morning, Communion, and Evening Service, in E flat ; 
each separately, od. 1s., and 6d, each.— NovELLo, Ewer, & Co., London. 


HAYDN’S TOY SYMPHONY, for Pianoforte 
¢ or two Violins and Bass and Seven Toy Instruments. Full 
Score and Parts (7109), net, 1s. Toy Instruments to the above, net, 31s. 6d. 
For Treble Voices, with Eight Toy Instruments and Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment. In Full Score and Parts. 8vo (9247), net, 1s. The Voice Parts 
separately, net, 4d. Toy Instruments to the above, 31s. 6d. net. Complete 
list of Toy Symphonies, &c., to be had gratis on application. 
London: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and Regent Street. 


~~ by Mozart’s Son, Arranged for Pianoforte by 

C. A. Caspar. Excellent reviews of this charming little composition 
have appeared in the principal newspapers. Price 3s.; post free 18 
stamps. 











Birmingham: H. Beresrorp, 206, Bristol Street. 


HE GERMAN GLEE BOOK.—A Collection 


of Music for Men’s Voices, T.T.B.B.—Edited by the late ALrrep 
Stong. Book 1, 4d.; Books 2 to 10, 3d. each.—Bristol: P. J. Smirn & 
Sons, and 3 and 4, Princess Street, Oxford Street, London. 


ESSRS. AUGENER & CO., Music Publishers, 


, 86, Newgate Street, London, having reason to suspect that some of 
their COPYRIGHTS have been infringed, give notice that any person 
Importing, Offering for Sale, or otherwise Infringing their Copyrights, will 
be proceeded against in due course of law. 


HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIOLIN 


SCHOOL. By Epmunp Sincer and Max Szirriz. 2 Vols., each 
s, net (Cotta Edition).—London : AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 
oubert’s Place, London. 














AVORITE SCOTCH SONGS. “I’m glad my 


heart's my ain,” 1s. 6d. net; ‘“‘ Emigrant’s Reply,” 1s. 6d, net; 
“Four Maries,” rs. 6d. net; ‘‘ Wife's Farewell,” 1s. 6d. net; ‘Piper o° 
Dundee” (New Version), 1s. 6d. net; ‘‘ Lang awa’ Ship,” 2s, net; “‘ Fair 
fa’ the gloamin,” 1s, 6d. net. 

Dundee, Metuven, Simpson, & Co. London: Patsy & WILtIs. 


HE GENESIS OF HARMONY. An Enquiry 


into the Laws which Govern Musical Composition. 
"EK AlOS ’APXOMESOA.- 
** I must begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade; 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act iii., Scene i. 
By Hucu Carveton. Price 3s. net. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 81, Regent Stree¢, 








M*5 MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- 


ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons,—167, New Cross Road, 
London. 








ADAME ELIZABETH MARTENS (Soprano) 


is in town, and open for Concert Engagements or Lessons. 14, 
Maclise Roa!, W.st Kensington Park, W. 


OUIS KOHLER’S PRACTICAL PIANO. 


METHOD. (Practische Klavierschule). Op. 300. English and 
ay wep 4to, 176 pages, Price Three Shillings net. Peters’ Edition, 
oO. 1 
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THE FINAL REVISE BY XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Reprinted from the Celebrated Russian Publication; which was 
Revised, Fingered, and Carefully Corrected after the Parisian, English, and 
German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. 


Op. 1. Rondo, c minor, 4s. 

Op. 2. La ci darem la mano, vari¢, 7s. 
Op. 4. Grande Sonate, C minor, 7s. 
Op. 5. Rondeau & la Mazur, F major, 4s 
Op. 6. Quatre Mazourkas, 2s, 6d. 

Op. 7. Cinq Mazourkas, 3s. 


Op. 9. Trois Nocturnes, complete, 4s. 


No. 1, in B flat minor, 2s. 
2, in E flat major, Is. 6d. 
3, in B major, 2s. 6d. 


Op. 10. Douze grandes Etudes, complete, 
12s. 


Nos. 1, 25.3 2, 28.3 3, 1S. 6d.; 
4, 25.3 5, 28.3 6, Is. 6d.; 7, 
2s.; 8, 2s.; 9, Is. 6d.3 10, 
28.3 II, 18.3 12, 28. 


Op. 11. Premier Concerto, E minor, 14s. 


Op. 12. Variations brillantes sur ‘* Lu- 
dovic,” de Hérold, 4s. 


Op. 13. Grande Fantaisie sur des Airs 
Polonais, A major, 6s. 


Op. 14. Krakoviak. Grand Rondeau de 
Concert, F major, 7s. 
Op. 15. Trois Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 


No. 1, in F major, 2s. 
2, in F sharp major, Is. 6d. 
3, in G minor, Is. 6d. 


Op. 16, Rondeau, E flat major, 5s. 


Op. 17. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3s. 
Nos, 1 and 2, Is. 6d.; 3, Is.3 
4, Is. 6d. 
Op. 18, Grande Valse brillante, E flat 
major, 3s. 
Op. 19. Bolero, A minor, 3s. 


Op: 20, Premier Scherzo, H moll (B 
minor), 4s. 


Op. 21. Second Concerto, F minor, 11s. 


Op. 22, Grande Polonaise brillante, rE 
flat major, 5s. 


Op. 23. Ballade, G minor, 4s. 


Op. 24. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3s. 
Nos, I, 18.3 2, Is. 6d.3; 3 and 
4, 2s. 








Op. 25. Douze Etudes, complete, 13s. 
Nos, I, 2s.; 2, 1s. 6d.; 3, 18. 6d. ; 
4 Is. 6d.3; 5, 25.3 6, 28.3 
7, Is. 6d.; 8, Is, 6d.; 9, 
Is.; 10, 28.3 I1, 2s. 6d. 
12, 2s, 
. Deux Polonaises, complete, 4s. 
No, 1, in C sharp minor, 2s, 
2, in E flat minor, 3s. 
- Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No, I, in C sharp minor, 2s. 
2, in D flat-major, 2s. 6d. 


. Vingt-quatre Préludes, complete, 
10s, 


Nos, 1 and 2, ts. 6d.; 3, 1s. 6d.3 
4 and 5, 1s. 6d.; 6 and 7, 
Is.; 8 and 9, 2s.; 10 and 
EI, 18.3. 12, 38.3 33, 18.3 
14, Is.3 15, Is. 6d.; 16, 
Is. 6d.; 17, 1s. 6d.; 18, Is.; 
19, Is. 6d.; 20 and 21, Is.; 
22 and 23, Is.; 24, Is. 6d. 
. Premier Impromptu, A_ flat 
major, 2s. 6d. 
. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3s. 
Nos, 1, Is. 6d. 3 2, Is 6d.; 3, 
Is. 6d.; 4, 2s. 
. Deuxiéme Scherzo, B moll (B 
flat minor), 5s. 
Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. 1. H dur (B major), Is. 6d. 
2. A flat major, 2s. 
. Quatre Mazourkas, 3s. 
Trois Valses brillantes, com- 
plete, 5s. 
No. I. A flat major, 3s. 
2. A minor, 2s, 6d, 
3. F major, 2s, 
Sonate, B moll (8 flat minor), 6s. 
Marche funébre, from the same, 
Is. 6d. 


Op. 35: 


Op. 36. Deuxitme Impromptu, F sharp 
major, 2s, 6d. 
Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. 1, in G minor, Is, 6d, 
2, in G major, 2s. 


Op. 37- 


Op. 38. Deuxi¢me Ballade, F major, 3s. 


Op 39. Troisitme Scherzo, c 


minor, 4s. 
Deux Polonaises, complete, 3s. 


No, 1, in A major, 2s. 
2, in C minor, 2s. 6d. 


sharp 


Op. 40. 





Op. 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 


Op. 


Op. 
Op. 


41. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3. 
Nos. I, 2s.; 2, 1s. 6d.; 3, Is. 6d. ; 
4, Is. 6d. 


Valse, A flat major, 2s. 6d. 
- Tarantelle, a flat major, 2s. 6d. 
- Polonaise, F sharp minor, 4s. 
. Prelude, c sharp minor, 2s. 
. Allegro de Concert, A major, 5s. 
. Troisitme Ballade, a flat major, 

3s 

- Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 


No, 1, in C minor, 2s. 
2, in F sharp minor, 2s. 


Fantaisie, F minor, 4s. 


. Trois Mazourkas, complete, 3s. 


Nos. 1, Is. 6d. ; 2, 1s. 6d.; 3, 
2s. 


. Allegro vivace. Troisisme Im- 
promptu, G flat major, 2s. 6d. 


- Quatri¢tme Ballade, F minor, 4s. 
- Huitiéme Polonaise, a flat major. 
38. 
Quatriéme Scherzo, E major, 5s. 
- Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. 1, in F minor, 2s, 
2, in E flat major, 2s. 
Trois Mazourkas, complete, 4s. 
Neat, Bis 2 AS eS 
. Berceuse, D flat major, 2s. 6d, 
. Sonate, H moll (B minor), 9s, 
. Trois Mazourkas, 4s. 
. Barcarole, F sharp major, 3s. 
- Polonaise-Fantaisie, A flat major, 
4s. 
. Deux Nocturnes, H dur (B major) 
and E major, 3s. 
. Trois Mazourkas, 3s. 
. Trois Valses, complete, 4s. 
No. 1, in D flat major, Is. 6d. 
2, in C sharp minor, 2s. 
3, in A flat major, 2s, 
Trois Nouvelles Etudes, 3s. 
Mazourka, A minor, Is. 6d. 
Mazourka 4 Gaillard, A minor, 2s, 
Valse in E minor, 2s. 


Also published complete in Six Blue 410 Volumes (80752 tof), each, net, 6s. ; or elegantly bound in Three Vols. (#8075), 


complete, net, £2 12s. 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, and Regent Street, W. 
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Ne ,TIES Published within the last Month by 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London ; 
and to be had of all Town and nats Us | Music Sellers. 


PIANOFORTE ‘SOLOS. 
GURLITT, C. Waltz (Walzer) in 

a Hunting Song ( Jagdstiick) 

KAFKA. Recollections of the Highlands (fay!) 
LANGE, G. Fairy Flowers, Brilliant Waltz 
TOEPFER, 5. he Honeysuckle rm} 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Op. 42. . Fautasia-Overture 
° gy and the Peri.” Newly Ridniged by W. Dorrell .. 
PAUER, E.. Concordia. Collection of Standard Pieces. Selected, 
Fingered, Revised, and Arranged (the Primo without Oc- 
taves) :-— 
No. 23. L. van Beethoven. 
from Clarinet Trio .. 
9. C. M. von Weber. Andante con Variazioni 
ry. Mendelssohn- Bartholdy. ‘ener from the 
** Hymn of Praise.” 
41. Rob. Schumann. 


& 5.4. 


Allegretto con we gee 


Ring Dance... ove 


VOLUMES. 


8961 ABT, F. 12 Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. 
8:33 BEETHOVEN. Easy Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Revised, and Edited by E. Pauer. 
8024 BARGIEL. Suite. Op. 31 for the Pianofurte. 4to 
81466 GURLITT, C. Our Favourite Tunes (Unsere Lieblings— 
Molodien).. A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and 
p.1c6. Book 2, For Pianoforte. 4to, net 
8783 HANDEL’ ALBUM. Short Pieces for the Harmonium, by 
son Clark. 4to.... net 
8558 HILLER, F. Op. 106, Operette sans Paroles pour Piano 
parses mains (Pianoforte Duet). ..4to - bet 
86626 Kays . _ Etudes élémentaires et progtessives pour 
Violen. A Vol IL. 4to,.. net 
68015 NAVA, G. Elements of Vocalisation for Ladies’ Woites, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Part II.. 8vo net 
8773 RINCK, J H. Selections from his Organ Muisic. ‘Edited 
and adapted to neg Ney A008 oy F. E. Gladstone. 
4to soe oon net o 


London: AUGENER & co., Merane Serede aw Regent Street. 


OPULAR PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Edited by E. Paver : 
8103 ARCANGELO CORELLI. 12 Popular Pieces from Sonatas and 
Cantatas for String Instruments. Transcribed by E. Pauer. 2s. 
OHN FIELD. 10 Popular Pieces. Critically Revised by E. Pauer 2s. 
fn rd doe. 10 Popular Pieces. Selected, Partly Arranged, and 
Revi . Pauer. 2s. 
8230 F. MENDELSSOUN. BARTHOLDY. 
and Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
8345 J. P. RAMEAU Le Fa 
Selected and Revise Pauer. 2s. 
8428 ROBERT .SCHUMAN 17 Popular Pieces. 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


PavuER's TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Compiled for the purpose of Training the Pupil from the Elementary Stages 
- Concert Playing. Selected, Revised, Arranged, and Fingered by E. 
auer, 


8vo inet 
Selected, 
8vo ... eos ‘net 





8135 
8221 


12 Popular Pieces. Fingered 
12 Popular Pieces for the Clavecin. 


Selected, Partly 





Section A.—Stupt 

First Step.—Fifty very easy Studies in c maj na (Treble Clef) followed by 
Ten easy Studies in c major (Treble and Bass Clef ). 

Secon elaiay, .—24 Preparatory Five-finger Exercises, followed by 18 Studies 
of Veloci 

Third Step. Ratheiees and Studies on the Shake and the Arpeggio. 

Section B.—Lessons. 

First Step.—Fifteen very easy Pieces in c major (in Treble Clef) followed 
by Nine easy #ieces in c major and a minor (in Treble and Bass Clef ). 

Second Step.—l'wenty easy Pieces in G, F, D, B flat, and A minor. 

Third Step.—Eighteen, Pieces in & flat major, A major, C minor, and F 
sharp minor. 

Section C.—RECREATIONS. 

First Step.—Thirty-two National Airs in c major (Lreble Clef) followed by 
Eight National Airs in c major and a minor (Treble Clef). 

Second Step.—“ 20 Old Dences ” (Allemande, Anglaise, Bourrée, Les 
Buffons, Ch te, Forlane, Gaillarde, Gavotte, Gigue, 
Hornpipe, Minuet, — Passecaille, Passepied, Pavana, Polo- 
naise, Kigaudon, Sarabande, Tambourin). 

Third Step.—28 Modern and National Dances (Walzer, Styrian Dances, 
* Landler, Mazurka, F: —ot Monferrina, Tarantelles, &c.). 

Price of each Step, 5s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and Foubert’s Place, Regent 
Street, London. 








LD MASTERS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
* By E. PAUER. 
_OLD ENGLISH. . 


8300 OLD ENGLISH. COMPOSERS for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord. ‘A Collection of Preludes, Galliards, Pavanes, 
Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c., &c. 
Selected, Revised; and Edited .by E. Pauer. -With-Portrait 
of Purcell, and Biographical Notices. ea gilt sides and 
edges, net... ee oe eee ee eo ee 


Or singly in paper covers. 
83004 
83000 
8300¢ 
Shen 


er) 
8135 JOHN: FIELD (178221837). Popular Pieces (Pauer)... 


OLD FRENCH. 


8299 OLD FRENCH COMPOSERS (1633-1829). Po miss Pieces 
from the Works of Lully, Lalande, Campra, 1, Des- 
marets, de Monteclair, Couperin, Sousa, Mouret, 
Rameau, + go Cpeyate and Grétry. Sestiged and 
ere by E . Pau 

» RAMEAU (1683-1764). ” Popular Pieces (Pauer)... 


OLD ITALIAN, 
8103 ARCANGELLO CORELLI (1653-1713). 


Pauer) 
8379 DOMENICO SCARLATIT (x683-1757). 
Lessons (Pauer) ... eee 


SUNDRIES. 


THE CLASSIC COMPANION. A Collection of easy and 
moderately difficult Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated 
Composers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. Arranged ina strictly 
chronological order, partly Transcribed, the Fingering supple- 
mented, and the whole Revised by E. PAUvER. 

8286 Vor. I. with Preface, Portrait of Mozart at the age of Seven, 
contains Corelli, Kuhnau, Couperin, Teleman, Matheson, 
Scarlatti, Rameau, j.S. "Bach, Handel, Marcello, W. F. 
Bach, Paradies, C. P. E. Bach, Haydn, a Bach, 
Boccherini, Clementi, and Mozart. Bound, pete ros. 6d. ; 
in paper covers ooo 

8287 Vor. II. Contents: Haesler, Pleyel, Gelineck, "Dussek, Stei- 
belt, Miiller, Beethoven, J. B. Cramer, Woelfl, Berger, 
Pollini, Hummel, and Field. A Silhouette of Beethoven is 
given separately with this Vol. Bound, net, 1os. 6d.; in 
papercover .., 

8324 THE MERRY MUSICIANS. “A Collection of Sayourite 
Dances and other cheerful Pieces, for the Pianoforte. Selected 
from the Works of the most celebrated Composers of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. Revised, Partly Arranged, with signs of 
Expression and marks for Metronome, by E. Paver. Ele- 
gantly bound, gilt sides and edges, net, 7s. 6d.; papercover 4 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of 100 Short 


Pieces extracted from the Works of the most celebrated Composers 
Astorga, Bach, Beethoven, Bortniansky, Cherubini, Corelli, Crotch, 
ussek, Field, ‘Handel, Hasse, Haydn, Hiller, Hummel, Lotti, Marcello, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Pergolese, Schubert, Schumann, Stradella, &c.). 
Selected, ‘Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by E. Pavgr, 
Complete with Chromo-litho. (8296), bound, gold sides and edges, net, 
tos. 6d. ; in paper cover, net, 7s. 6d. ; or in 3 Books, each, net, 3s. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London, 
HE FAMILY GIFT BOOK.—A Collection of 


Pianoforte Pieces, com: rising “ Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunt- 
ing Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic Hymns, 
National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, National Dances and 
Modern Dances,” many of them composed for this Work. 

Revised and Partly Arranged by K. PAvER. 
475 es, with Woodcuts, and poetical | en a printed on superior 
paper, and elegantly bound, net, 21s. (No. 8275.) 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street er Tics Street, London. 
Ou FAVORITE TUNES (Unsere Lieblings 


Melodieen). A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and Modern, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Cornetius Gurnitr., Op. 106, 

No. 8146 Pianoforte Solo, net, 2s. 6d. 

No. 7375 Pianoforte and Violin, net, 4s. 


Lendon: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street 


8345 J.P 


Popular Pieces 


50 Harpsichord 


oe oe 

















Published Messrs, AuGenzr & Co., 86, Ni ¢ Street, in the City of London. 
” ‘ ua aes heden ~& Hill, 


oC by CasszLt, Parte, Garin & Co., Belle Sauvage Works 





